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America’s New Dress When a periodical appears 
in a new dress, readers if asked for their reaction, will 
usually reply in one of three ways: “Very nice”; “How 
horrid”; or, “So what?” The changes that appear in this 
week’s AMERICA are dictated by practical reasons; and, 
we can honestly say, are the result of as much and as 
careful advisement as it seems feasible to obtain in such 
matters. We have only the wish that they may help 
Ame_nRica to be still further read. And if they do happen 


to give some satisfaction, so much the better. 


New Yorker and the Soul The story of Hiroshima 
moved the New Yorker to abandon its worldly sophisti- 
cation in its issue of Aug. 31. Every inch of text-space 
in that number is given over to an account of the atom- 
bombing of Hiroshima. Despite the miles of print, the 
endless reels of photographs that have tried to impress us 
which most shudderingly brings home to the reader the 
utter horror of the atom bomb. It achieves this night- 
marish but necessary end because a superb reporter, 
John Hersey, has told the tale in terms of six people. It 
matters not, really, who they were—a Jesuit priest, a 
Japanese Methodist minister, a doctor, a widow, an in- 
tern, a young girl secretary—it matters not which of 
them was more heroic. What matters supremely is that 
they were persons, individuals, single souls, human beings 
created in God’s likeness. That matters supremely because 
one curse of the modern world is that individuals are 
becoming, even among so-called democracies, and have 
long since become, among tyrannies, mere faceless ci- 
phers. Proof of this stares at you in every day’s papers— 
thousands of displaced persons talked about, shunted 
around as though they were cattle on the hoof; popula- 
tions (which are persons) shuttled back and forth be- 
tween countries as though they were raw assets. Even the 
scientific reports on the atom bomb reinforce this heart- 
less arithmetic—100,000 wiped out at Hiroshima, as 
many at Nagasaki; twelve million casualties in the war. 
The mind reels and retreats, the numbers mean nothing; 
it is only when we see the single souls in the perspective 
that God has drawn for them, that the bomb’s horror and 
war's horror stinks sufficiently in our nostrils as it does 
in His. For the New Yorker’s and John Hersey’s part in 
recalling that truth to us, praise and humble thanks. If 
we can remember in our daily lives that there are no 
“masses,” but only individuals (single human beings who 
may chance to be Jews or Negroes), the diplomats and 
lawmakers of the world may yet catch on. We may escape 
the atom bomb because men with souls will realize that 
it dooms men with souls. 


The Greek Plebiscite The world might as well rec- 
ognize for what they are worth two sharply clear facts 
about the recent monarchist electoral victory in Greece. 


The first is that the persistence of Greece as an eastern 
European country outside the Soviet orbit and the “iron 
curtain,” placed at the strategic point for the Dardanelles 
and all places south and east thereof, is utterly abhorrent 
to Soviet! Russia. Greece is a Carthage that must be 
destroyed, and the obvious preparation for such destruc- 
tion will be by way of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, 
each of which, as an agent of Soviet Russia, is ready to 
take its bite out of Greece before the final blow is to be 
struck. Now that Russia has for the time being been 
frustrated in its hope of forcing a communist govern- 
ment upon Greece by scaring Great Britain and the 
United States into abandoning her, we can expect still 
louder outcries from Russia, or else a quiet digging in 
for long-distance political warfare on Greece, or both. 
On the other hand, it would be idle to regard the election 
as a blank check written by the Greek people for mon- 
archy and King George II, exile since 1941 and Populist 
party leader. The choice in his favor, made by over 72 
per cent of the nation’s 1,400,000 voters, was more than 
anything else a protest against just what Russia is hop- 
ing and scheming to do, as well as a demand by the 
majority of the Greek people for order, domestic peace 
and stability. It is not so pleasant to think that the pleb- 
iscite, to take place, had to be guarded by foreign troops; 
not pleasant to see that after it Greece needs to have 
British and American aid close by if she is to enjoy a 
relative peace of mind. And there are some rightist 
elements, too, who are not loath to have a fling at ex- 
cesses. But these are temporary difficulties. The main 
need is for the western Powers to stand firm, and see 
that the moderate, law-abiding element in Greece receives 
at last a fair show. 


Shocked Into Disarmament? When Mr. Gromyko 
proposed to the Security Council at Lake Success, N. Y., 
on Aug. 29, that every country with troops in non-enemy 
states be required to report within two weeks on the 
numbers and locations of such forces, he prefaced his 
demand with two truths. “The presence of allied troops 
for so long a time after the end of the war,” began truth 
number one, “a presence not called for by military neces- 
sity, must provoke natural uneasiness. . . .” Truth num- 
ber two declared: “world opinion, which is interested in 
the establishment of peace as soon as possible . . . fol- 
lows with open concern the situation which has been 
created.” But it is evident how much more justly these 
truths apply to the presence of Russian troops in both 
enemy and non-enemy territories. In Poland alone there 
are an estimated 450,000 Russian soldiers; in all, two 
million Soviet fighters are outside the boundaries of the 
USSR, with a particularly heavy concentration of pilots. 
It is Russian troops that cause the uneasiness and con- 
cern, not the meager scattering of American and British 
forces. It is expected that the United States will welcome 
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the Russian proposal, but only on the understanding that 
an accounting will be made by all nations of all troops 
in foreign lands, whether ex-enemy or non-enemy. That 
might possibly be a fruitful move. The world opinion 
that Mr. Gromyko Heepishly invoked might wake, startled 
to a realization of the mass of armed forces under which 
freedom and the chance for reconstruction are still being 
smothered. World opinion might possibly start to stir 
toward the goal that the Atlantic Charter stated—pro- 
gressive disarmament. Russia’s move, which was nothing 
but plainly hypocritical propaganda, has a good chance 
to turn into a neat boomerang. 


Good Neighbor Policy Like a douche of cold water 
comes the blunt report from Central America in the New 
York Times for September 2. Writes Milton Bracker on 
the weakness of the present inter-American policy of the 
United States: 
Countless Indians and part Indians are so impov- 
erished and restricted in countries like Honduras 
and Nicaragua that the Paris Peace Conference and 
the atomic bomb do not seem to touch them. To such 
Central Americans our concept of good neighbor is 
meaningless. Even those who get the direct benefits 
of our far-flung program of schools, hospitals and 
agricultural centers are often without the faintest 
comprehension of the benefactor or his motives. 
On a much wider scale the same state of things is being 
reported from all over Latin America. Our reputed good- 
neighbor policy is rapidly dwindling to a mere phrase, 
if indeed it is remembered at all. In this country we are 
anxiously watching Argentina, to see if the Peron govern- 
ment will or will not implement the Act of Chapultepec. 
But what interest will Argentina or any other country 
take in such a splendidly constructed plan of international 
cooperation, if our own country has drifted away from 
the ideals once eloquently set forth by President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Hull and Sumner Welles? The plain fact 
is that the money, the equipment and the arms which we 
have been pouring into Central and South America—for 
business or for future warfare—utterly fail to impress 
the Latin American as evidence that we wish to work 
with those countries for the peace of the hemisphere or 
the peace of the world. Recent Argentine developments 
indicate that the period is approaching when the larger 
Latin-American nations will start playing off the bids 
and claims of this country against those of Great Britain 
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and Russia, in the old game of power politics. Before all 
the sands run out of the glass, it is time we return whole- 
heartedly to those cooperative and disinterested prin- 
ciples which a few years ago seemed to hold out the 
brightest hope for international peace of any region in 
the world. 


“Communism in Action” You will excuse, we are 
sure, the start of surprise and the smile of self-satisfac- 
tion that we experienced on Sept. 1. That morning, we 
read the description of the booklet, “Communism in 
Action,” printed on Government presses by order of 
Congress under the sponsorship of Representative 
Dirksen, of Illinois. It was prepared by the staff of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress, 
in answer to requests the Congressman had had for “a 
short, simple treatise on how communism operates,” 
which would deal “fairly and impartially with the sub- 
ject,” and which would not “employ a heavily slanted 
or biased approach.” The booklet, among other aspects 
of the study, remarks that atheism is a fundamental 
doctrine of the communist party, quotes Article 124 on 
freedom of religion and comments: 
If applied to American life this provision would 
eliminate the publication of all Fai literature, 
including Bibles, prayer books, church-school pub- 
lications, periodicals and the like. It would also 
prevent the administration of any type of social- 
service work in the name of the church. Parochial 
schools would not be permitted, and religious forces 
would not be able to counterbalance outwardly the 
attacks of atheistic groups. 
Our surprise is that a semi-official document of this 
nature states openly what this Review (and hence the 
self-satisfaction) has been reporting for years. We 
wonder—what will the “liberals,” who visit Russia and 
come home to report full religious “liberty,” do now, 
poor things? 


Labor Day, 1946 On September 2, American workers 
enjoyed their first Labor Day at peace. One year ago 
demobilization was everywhere in progress; war indus- 
tries were reconverting; the future rate of unemployment 
was definitely an unknown quantity. Fortunately, mass 
unemployment on the scale predicted by some has not 
yet materialized, though readjustment of workers to 
peacetime conditions is by no means complete. (It could 
not be in view of current economic instability.) Labor 
used its first year of peace to do its own “reconverting” ; 
to fit workers into the new pattern. There was much 
talk from the sidelines of “communism” in unions and 
of labor racketeers; problems indeed by no means un- 
real, yet unashamedly used for dubious purposes by 
labor’s critics. The major difficulty encountered by even 
the ablest labor leaders was that of consolidating reason- 
able gains in income achieved since the pre-war years. 
Compared with rising living costs, wages in general 
failed to maintain the desired level. All workers, more- 
over, had not benefited by increases in the larger indus- 
tries, though all had to face threatening inflation. Labor 
leaders will be hard put to it to ward off strikes while 

















prices get out of line with workers’ pay. Nonetheless 
the overall picture of American workers on this first 
peacetime Labor Day is not exclusively gloomy. In the 
past half-century labor has made remarkable gains. Ex- 
cept by a few reactionaries, the right to organize and 
bargain collectively is generally recognized and pro- 
tected by law. Hours have decreased to a human level, 
while real wages have increased, despite the declining 
value of nominal wages because of rising living costs. In 
the years ahead the dignity, the rights and the legitimate 
aspirations of workers must be preserved. It will not be 
an easy task. Labor’s enemies from without are by no 
means silent while, from within, labor’s ability to accept 
responsibility proportionate to its new dignity is as yet 
unproved. For this, of course, labor is not solely to blame. 
Management and government have some reorganization 
of their own to do. Only when the three learn to co- 
operate in straightening out industry-wide and national 
economic problems can we expect industrial peace. Labor, 
we pray, will do its part. 


The Church and Labor Labor Day, 1946, found 
the American Church manifesting sincere and widespread 
interest in the workingman’s lot. From the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
issued a Labor Day statement recalling fundamental 
rights and duties and enumerating social goals to be 
attained. Fifty years of Labor Days have witnessed nu- 
merous gains for workers, chief among them general 
recognition of the right to organize, “a right,” the state- 
ment adds, “given to man by God Himself.” Of special 
significance is the pledge made in the name of the 
American clergy: 
Part of the credit for this happier state of affairs 
belongs to the zealous group of clergymen who 
raised their voice consistently and with courage to 
champion the rights of the workingman and to estab- 
lish social justice. Organized labor may be confident 
that the clergy, in loyal devotion to the social teach- 
ings of Christ and His Church, will continue to 
encourage and vigorously to support the workers of 
America in their legitimate striving for justice. 
That justice is as yet unattained, according to the social 
pronouncements of recent pontiffs, even in our affluent 
United States. At a Labor Day Mass in the New York 
cathedral, the preacher, Rev. Joseph M. Moody, stressed 
that the achieving of social justice is largely conditioned 
by the living of Christ’s teaching in our daily lives. At 
the cathedral in Columbus, Ohio, the Labor Day Mass 
had as its speaker Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.J., asso- 
ciate editor of AMERICA. Peace, he emphasized, depends 
not merely on international political arrangements but 
also upon the successful organizing of our domestic econ- 
omy. At Covington cathedral Rev. George Higgins, of 
the Social Action Department, NCWC, pointed out the 
nationwide need for justice to Negro workers. From the 
Labor Day pronouncements and religious celebrations, 
significantly centered around the sacrificial offering of 
Christ the Victim who was also a Worker, we gather 
that American Catholics are increasingly eager to recon- 
struct the social order on lines of justice and charity. 


This gives promise that they will not, even while combat- 
ing the communist and totalitarian menace with all their 
energies, make the fatal mistake of neglecting to clean 
up social conditions which are a standing invitation tw 
communistic violence. Evidently Christ’s Church, despite 
individual aberrations, has not failed to heed the voice 
of modern popes, urging “Go to the workingman.” 


World Body of Teachers One sure sign that isola- 
tionism is as dying as the “sear and yellow leaf” is the 
lusty growth of its antithesis—world organization. What- 
ever the uncertainties in international politics, there is 
no uncertainty in men’s minds that worldwideness of dis- 
cussion on intellectual and cultural problems strengthens 
the possibility of one world at peace. Acting on this con- 
viction, thirty nations sent delegates to Endicott, N. Y., 
for a two-weeks’ World Conference of Teachers, August 
17 to 30. Host to the Conference was the National Edu- 
cation Association. And the hoped-for result was attained 
when the delegates formed themselves into a “World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession.” The fourfold 
purpose of the new body was outlined in our Comment 
of last week (September 7, p. 542). Ten articles make 
up the charter: Name; Purposes; Membership; Organs; 
Delegate Assembly; Executive Committee; Secretariate ; 
Delegates; Voting; Fees. There are to be five classes of 
members: national organizations of the teaching profes- 
sion; international educational bodies; regional, state 
and local organizations and institutions (including uni- 
versities, learned societies, etc.) ; individual; honorary 
(but limited to twenty-five at any one time). For the run- 
ning of the organization three organs—delegate assembly, 
executive committee and secretariate—are established. 
The delegate assembly elects officials of the other two 
organs, determines programs and policies, approves the 
budget. It holds a plenary session once a year. The ex- 
ecutive committee of seven members, with the aid of a 
secretary-general (called, with his clerical assistants, the 
Secretariate), will run the business of the organization 
between plenary sessions. National members are entitled 
to one delegate, international members to five, and other 
classes of membership to one. For the present, voting in 
the assembly is on the basis of one vote for each interna- 
tional member, one for each 50,000 members of a na- 
tional organization. Others (institutional and honorary 
members) have the privilege of discussion but not of 
voting. Eventually each country will have one vote. The 
future of the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession depends, it seems to us, on getting more nations 
and national groups into it, on reckoning in its programs 
and activities the special interests of the several teaching 
levels, as well as the common interests of all, and on 
avoiding the danger of deteriorating into a political pres- 
sure body. Nor can it afford, in fulfilling its high task, 
not to take cognizance of spiritual values and problems. 


AFL’s Bill of Rights One of the finest proposals from 
any secular source for an international bill of rights was 
presented last month to the UN Social and Economic 
Council by the American Federation of Labor. The work 
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of Matthew Woll and David Dubinsky, the AFL proposal 
is a ringing defense of human dignity and all those 
decencies which came to flower in the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the West and nowhere else. “The dynamic motive 
of a truly democratic society,” the document reads, “is 
to foster and enhance the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being,” and this requires “a certain mini- 
mum of civil liberties,” including “freedom of associa- 
tion and organization—cultural, political, religious and 
economic.” Stigmatizing modern war as a grave menace 
to human liberties, the AFL demands that the Social and 
Economic Council recommend to the nations “a policy of 
positive, gradual and systematic reduction of arma- 
ments”; and it calls for an end everywhere of “totali- 
tarian one-party rule,” since “dictatorship breeds war.” 
In drawing up the document, Messrs. Woll and Dubinsky 
left no loopholes by which the equivocating Soviets might 
escape, as they have slipped through the broad language 
of Yalta and Berlin. That is one very good reason why 
the AFL’s international bill of rights has no chance at all 
of being adopted by UN. Gromyko will be there with his 
veto to defend the “rights” everywhere of slavery and 
dictatorship. 


Veterans Housing Cases are brought to public atten- 
tion of former service men being made the victims of 
swindle deals in housing. One hears excuses that materials 
of inferior quality had to be used because of shortages; 
that help was inexperienced; that costs rose above expec- 
tations. With home prices at unprecedented heights, such 
excuses sound rather shabby. But whatever value they 
may have, the fact remains that it pays the veteran to be 
wary when he purchases a home or signs a contract to 
have one built. The common pitfalls are indirectly pointed 
out in a series of rules issued by the New York Branch 
of Veterans Administration on September 5. 


1. Before signing a contract for the construction 
of a new home find out all you can about the 
reliability of the builder. One good way to do 
this is to contact others for whom he has built 
houses. 

2. Ask the advice of the lending institution with 
which you are dealing as to the type of contract 
you should sign with the builder. 

3. Do not accept a deed to the premises until all 
work has been completed in accordance with the 
plans and specifications. Do not sign an accept- 
ance of a new building until you have thoroughly 
inspected it. 

4. Do not sign a building contract for the construc- 
tion of a new home until the cost price has been 
definitely stated. Some contracts have been signed 
by veterans with a clause that the veteran will 
reimburse the builder for any increase in the cost 
of material and labor. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration will not guarantee a loan based on that 
type of contract. 

5. Examine plans and specifications carefully. Seek 
the advice of a person thoroughly familiar with 
building. See that the material and timber to be 
used are described by specific measurements and 
types and that specific names of fixtures, etc., 
are given. 

6. Insist upon a clause in the contract which states 
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that if for any reason a guaranteed loan cannot 
be obtained, you will get your deposit back from 
the builder. 


7. Find out whether or not the land upon which 
your house will be built is suitable for building 
before you sign the contract. 


8. Remember that a contract is legally enforceable. 
Give it every consideration and obtain every bit 
of advice possible before signing. 

We reprint these rules here because the warning is 
needed and because they confirm suspicions that not all 
builders are bubbling over with altruism. 


The UN and Irish Partition The Irish Leader let 
a healthy blast of fresh air into a dusty corner in its issue 
of August 10. Commenting on certain speeches made in 
the Dail during the debate on seeking membership in the 
UN—a topic which Mr. Gromyko’s action may by now 
have rendered merely academic—the Leader remarked 
that those who talked of finding a solution to Partition 
through UN pressure on Britain “were engaging in some 
game of make-believe from which they hope to gain elec- 
toral advantage” or were unrealistic enough to entertain 
the notion “that England will be vulnerable in the UN 
to attacks which we could not have made on her in the 
League of Nations.” (Here in America we have long felt 
that such talk was, consciously or subconsciously, in- 
tended either to embarrass England or to discredit the 
UN in Irish-American eyes—neither of which objectives 
has much to do with solving Ireland’s most urgent prob- 
lem.) The Leader points out that unless the Northern 
Irish, who have been in the country for three hundred 
years, are to be regarded as non-Irish—a view, we may 
note in passing, which would leave the case against 
Partition with hardly a leg to stand on—the problem is 
primarily an Irish problem, to be solved primarily in 
Ireland (Cf. Father Charles Keenan’s article on Irish 
Partition, AMERICA, March 18, 1944). 
We shall only be continuing to humbug ourselves 
[says the Leader] if we imagine that any circum- 
stances can henceforth arise in which Britain will 
coerce the Six Counties with their solid Partitionist 
majority into unwilling union with the Twenty-six. 
The key to national reunion, and the only key, is to 
secure a majority vote in the Six Coanties for the 
abolition of Partition. 
This means reconverting a substantial proportion of the 
Northern Protestants and Presbyterians to the ideas 
which their ancestors held until 1798. That is admittedly 
a long and difficult task. But it must be done, and it must 
engage the whole attention of those who seek a united 
Ireland; for until it is done, neither the UN nor Britain, 
nor both together, can bring true unity to Ireland. 





Next Week 


Walter Dushnyck will analyze the Moscow-sponsored 
Congress of American Slavs, to be held in New York 
September 20, 21 and 22 at Manhattan Center .. . 
Helene Magaret contributes an article on the need 
for scholarships in our American Catholic institutions of 
higher learning, and what to do about it. 
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He had a nimble, acidulous tongue and caustic wit that 
made lawyers fear him. He had been called a radical 
but he became an arch-conservative. He disregarded 
political considerations. He bent his knee to no man 
and defied great ones. He was the most unrelenting 
single foe of Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal. He was a 
rebel. 

He was, of course, the late Supreme Court Justice 
James Clark McReynolds, who died recently at 84. 

Yet this man, too, was known to close personal friends 
as one of the kindliest of human beings. He never had 
married, yet he had countless friends among children. 
He had adopted thirty-three young orphan victims of 
the war. At his death he left a sum of money to the 
mother of young triplets. He loved to go to a circus, 
hunt ducks or play golf. He had a lively interest in birds 
and flowers. 

The contrasts between Justice McReynolds’ public life 
and his little-known, more intimate private life calls 
attention to the way in which we virtually isolate, social- 
ly, the members of the nation’s highest court. Of course, 
they are seen at great formal receptions in Washington 
now and then and, in the case of two or three more 


recently, at numerous private parties that have been given 
in the city. 

But, for the most part, the public which knows so 
much about the private lives of presidents or senators 
or governors knows little about the personal side of the 
lives of the high court justices. 

Justice McReynolds himself had remarked the more 
or less solitary lives court members are forced to lead. 
He observed that their human side is so obscured that 
people do not give them credit for having the same 
feelings as other men. They may have the greatest in- 
terest in major public questions, yet they rarely voice 
them. Once he said, with evident regret, that there seemed 
to be an unscalable wall between him and his friends. 

Yet the fiery McReynolds, who had voted unswerv- 
ingly on the court against the New Deal, did speak out 
when Mr. Roosevelt sent his court-packing plan to Con- 
gress. The President had cried out against the Nine Old 
Men for obstructionist tactics. But, chided Justice Mc- 
Reynolds, the evidence of good sportsmanship lies in 
accepting the outcome after a fair case has been 
presented to a fair tribunal. 

The aged justice is buried now in the soil of his native 
Kentucky. Of the old court, only Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justice Roberts remain; Stone, Butler, Van Devanter, 
Sutherland and the others are gone. What will be written 
of Black and Frankfurter and Murphy in 1975? 

CHARLES LUCEY 








Underscorings 








A Comment in this column of August 10 on Pédagogie, 
the new French Catholic review of education, ended with 
a query: where else than in France, at this moment, 
would we find people basing a rebirth of freedom in 
education on a revival of classical humanism? Promptly 
came an answer from the Philippines. When the Jesuit 
Ateneo de Manila was reopened in July, 1945, Latin 
was temporarily dropped from the curriculum owing to 
greatly increased government requirements in other sub- 
jects. The high-school boys, almost as a body, protested; 
they wanted a fully liberal education, which they main- 
tained included Latin as an essential! Put it down as one 
of those stranger-than-fiction facts; nevertheless it hap- 
pened. 

> In the United States, too, classical humanism has its 
votaries, among them the 600 members of the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York. Through its 
several meetings in the year and through its mouthpiece, 
Folia (published in January, May and October), the 
Association is making a fine contribution to “the Chris- 
tian perpetuation of the classics.” 

> The case for founded scholarships for Catholic colleges 
will be presented in the next issue of AMERICA. Our 


Catholic educational system would indeed be truncated 
should it fail to provide adequate opportunities on the 
college and university level. The reason is plain. Catholic 
youth particularly need Catholic atmosphere, guidance, 
contact, teaching and example at the college age, when 
they are approaching intellectual maturity. There would 
undoubtedly be great waste of effort on the other edu- 
cational levels without the complement of Catholic higher 
education. 

> The problem is chiefly financial. Very many Catholic 
families are unable to afford the cost of sixteen years 
of Catholic education. Tuition and maintenance scholar- 
ships are the most practical solution. Of course, quite 
a number are already available from small trust funds 
left for the purpose to Catholic higher institutions. But 
the total number is relatively small and altogether inade- 
quate for the demands. The most considerable foundation 
for scholarships is that established by the Knights of 
Columbus. After World War I, they set aside a fund for 
scholarships at the Catholic University, and a little over 
a year ago a second fund of a million dollars was raised 
to provide higher educational facilities for the sons and 
daughters of Knights who died in the recent war. Each 
scholarship covers all expenses of a four-year college 
course, and recipients may choose any Catholic college 
or university in the United States. The first five grants, 
under this new trust fund, were announced at the recent 


K. of C. convention at Miami Beach, Fla. A. P. F. 
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Labor and Politics 


In the course of the 1944 presidential campaign, cer- 
tain old-guard leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor joined the critical uproar over the formation of 
the CIO Political Action Committee. To the extent that 
their criticism was motivated by AFL rivalry with the 
C1O, or by communist influence in PAC, or even by 
their personal preference for the Republican candidate, 
it was perfectly understandable. What caused lifted eye- 
brows, however, among students of American labor his- 
tory was the attempt to justify this anti-PAC stand by an 
appeal to a historic labor principle. The AFL critics de- 
nounced PAC on the ground that it constituted a de- 
parture from labor’s traditional attitude toward political 
activity, charging the CIO with importing a new and 
alien technique. 

It seemed to us at the time that this attack on the 
CLO was not very well substantiated. The traditional 
\FL political line, established by Samuel Gompers in the 
course of his long struggle with the Socialists, consisted 
in the simple formula: “Reward your friends and punish 
your enemies.” By establishing PAC, the CIO added 
nothing we could see to this formula beyond increased 
centralization and greater efficiency. It is true that for 
the most part PAC supported the candidates of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and to this extent gave the impression that 
it had allied itself permanently with that party. Such an 
alliance would have meant, of course, a break with 
labor’s historic non-partisan approach to politics. But 
CIO leaders were convinced that, since almost all their 
friends were Democrats and almost all their enemies 
were Republicans, a temporary alliance with the Demo- 
eratic Party was only an application of the traditional 
formula—reward your friends, punish your foes—to a 
particular set of circumstances. For this stand CIO lead- 
ers found justification in the fact that the vast majority 
of AFL organizations supported the Democratic candi- 
date for a fourth term, and in some localities worked 
closely with PAC. 

In the methods used by PAC—political education, 
appeals to register and vote, publication of the candi- 
dates’ records—there was likewise no departure from 
tradition, except, again, for the matter of efficiency. The 
only exception to this might have been the situation in 
New York, where PAC was to all intents and purposes 
identical with the American Labor Party. But the ALP 
antedated PAC and was formed originally by AFL as 
well as CIO unions. 

This rehashing of a chapter in the history of organized 
labor is pertinent at this time because the AFL has re- 
cently announced an intensification of political activity. 
Early in August the AFL News Service announced that 
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the Federation was determined to mobilize its 7,000,000 
members “to elect a lawmaking body more responsive to 
the people’s needs.” Although the writer was careful to 
point out that this political drive was not the same thing 
as establishing a “political action” committee, he went 
on to say: 

Following its traditional non-partisan _ political 

course, the Federation is expected to concentrate its 

efforts on getting out the labor vote in favor of can- 
didates who have been indorsed on the basis of their 
voting records. 
But is not that precisely what the PAC is up to— 
“getting out the labor vote in favor of candidates who 
have been indorsed on the basis of their voting records” ? 
Why, then, the scandal over PAC on the ground that it 
was a break with labor orthodoxy? 

Anyhow, regardless of words and phrases, both AFL 
and CIO are mobilizing their full strength to elect this 
fall a Congress “more responsive to the people’s needs” 
than was the highly conservative 79th. Whether or not 
this is the same thing as creating “political action com- 
mittees,” we leave to labor’s experts in semantics to 
decide. 


Catholic Schools 


The first-week-of-September headlines in the Catholic 
press proclaim that more than 2,700,000 will enroll for 
Catholic education this fall—2,125,000 in elementary 
schools, 430,000 in high schools, 180,000 in colleges and 
universities, 22,000 in seminaries and 11.000 in teachers’ 
colleges. 

Put alongside this comforting statement a sensational 
headline that appeared this summer in one of the dio- 
cesan weeklies: “Our Schools Paganized, Author-Educa- 
tor Says.” The reference was to Catholic colleges and 
universities, and the weekly devoted three columns to a 
specification of the charge. The paganization or secular- 
ization of Catholic education has gone so far, the author- 
educator is quoted as saying, that a Tibetan monk, visit- 
ing Harvard and then a Catholic university, would be 
puzzled if told that the latter is supposedly centered upon 
religion. 

What puzzles us is that the author-educator chose to 
establish his own aim for Catholic education and then 
belabored Catholic colleges and universities for not liv- 
ing up to it. “Where,” he asks, “are the physics and 
chemistry laboratories decorated with Benedicite; the 
economics classrooms decorated with scenes of Christ 
scourging the money-changers from the Temple . . . ?” 

But the question to ask is whether Catholic education, 
by its aim, is “supposedly centered upon religion.” And 
the answer, it seems to us, is No. 











Cardinal Newman is much more in the Catholic tradi- 
tion when, echoing St. Augustine’s /ntellectum valde 
ama (“Have great love for the intellect”) he defines the 
object of colleges and universities to be the cultivation 
of the intellect, intellectual excellence. This cultivation of 
the intellect, which in another place he calls “mental 
health,” can be an end in itself; for in its own order it is 
the ultimate of well-being. Nevertheless, since intellectual 
excellence is not man’s final end, but only a means to 
that end, it needs to be ordered and supported by re- 
vealed truth, by supernatural grace, by a Christian phi- 
losophy of life. Thus it is, said Newman, that, practically 
speaking, a university “cannot fulfil its object duly, such 
as I have described it, without the Church’s assistance; 
or, to use the theological term, the Church is necessary 
for its integrity. Not that its main characteristics are 
changed by this incorporation: it still has the office of 
intellectual education; but the Church steadies it in the 
performance of that office.” 

This traditional view of education’s aim was superbly 
summed up in the Encyclical on Christian Education: 

Hence the true Christian, product of Christian edu- 

cation, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges 

and acts constantly and consistently in accordance 

with right reason illumined by the supernatural light 

of the example and teaching of Christ. 
A Catholic school’s business is to perfect man, under 
faith, in terms of his human nature upon this earth. “The 
true Christian,” says the Pope, “does not renounce the 
activities of this life, he does not stunt his natural facul- 
ties; but he develops and perfects them, by coordinating 
them with the supernatural.” Thus Catholic education is 
simply centered upon the cultivation of faith-illumined 
intellectual excellence. 

Emphasis on this proper object of Catholic education 
is important at the opening of another school year be- 
cause it is precisely here that Catholic education appears 
to be weakest. Catholic schools are on the whole Catholic 
enough; they are not on the whole insistent enough on 
intellectual standards. They have succumbed not so much 
to paganizing influences as to pandering to the wants of 
students unfitted for higher education. The result is to 
incline them to be satisfied with giving ready-made 
answers to the questions of time and eternity, short of 
making sure that the student has an intellectual grasp of 
either the question or its answer. And these ready-made 
answers, even when understood, are often completely out 
of contact with the non-Catholic mentality. As a conse- 
quence they are pointless in any but a Catholic discussion 
and they leave the average student at a loss in the meet- 
ing of differing minds. 

Yes, there is this room for improvement in Catholic 
education. It could especially look to its intellectual 
foundations. It could correct a tendency to isolate its 
intellectual positions from the rest of the world’s think- 
ing. It could—and the author-educator makes this point 
well—help its students to make an intellectual synthesis, 
to correlate everything else with the faith. The charge 
that it has grown gray with paganism will best be re- 
futed by reestablishing a firm grasp of its aim—intellec- 
tual excellence illumined by faith. 


Students at Prague 


The international student meeting, held in Prague from 
August 17-31 has not attracted much attention in the 
press. It has been a working conference, not the “sound- 
ing-board” type of congress; hence its results have not 
been spectacular. Nevertheless, it has been an important 
landmark in the history of international student organiza- 
tion, and a landmark, too, in the history of American 
Catholic student work. 

The purpose of the conference was to call into being 
a new “International Union of Students,” that might 
assert itself as the fully representative student organiza- 
tion of the world. The decision to set up this new Union 
was taken at a meeting in Prague in November, 1945; 
and since then an International Preparatory Committee 
has been at work on plans. There is little doubt that the 
idea has had strong communist sponsorship, just as 
communist forces were powerfully behind the establish- 
ment, last November, of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth. The protagonists of Soviet ideology 
desire to have under their control on all levels—political., 
economic, youth, student—organizations that may be 
the agencies of their action and propaganda. 

In spite of fears of communist domination of the 
Prague meeting, the Youth Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference decided to send four dele- 
gates, as part of the total U.S. delegation of 25 students, 
whereon are represented some ten university campuses 
and also the major student organizations of the country. 
It was felt that the experience and information gained by 
the Catholic delegates would be invaluable in guiding 
Catholic participation in the international student move- 
ment. Moreover, the idea of a general and representative 
and world-wide union of students is in itself a good 
one; it is quite in the logic of the whole movement of 
our times. It would be a shame, therefore, to see such a 
union fall under subservience to communist aims. 
Catholic students, in alliance with other representatives 
of Western democracy, might be able to do something 
toward preventing this. Hence the four students were 
selected and given some training—all with regrettable 
but necessary haste. 

The reports of the Prague meeting are as yet meager; 
however, they strongly indicate that the antecedent fears 
of communist domination were justified. The press re- 
ported that the Dutch delegation, in accordance with 
their mandate, withdrew from the conference, on grounds 
of the political direction it was taking. It has been 
similarly reported that the New Zealand delegation has 
refused to join the new Union, because it is “un- 
democratic.” It is known, too, that other elements present 
have been greatly dissatisfied with the complexion and 
spirit of the conference, and the aims and constitution of 
the new Union. Apparently what has emerged from 
Prague is a strongly centralized, political organization 
designed to “fight fascism in all its forms”; at the same 
time, the term “fascism” is left open to a communist 
interpretation, able to cover a fair range of Western 
democratic ideas, policies and actions. 
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Even with our scant information, it is evident that the 
American Catholic delegates have met a pretty problem 
in Prague. It is surely a major problem of our times, 
and is recognized as such in Europe—that of Catholic 
“presence” in the great movements that are deeply 
stirring all over the earth. They were not empowered 
to pledge membership in the International Union of 
Students without prior reference to the College and 
University Section of the National Catholic Youth 
Council and its moderators. But the issue has been 
presented to them personally—to remain “present,” or to 
withdraw. This same problem will be presented to U. S. 
Catholic student federations as the project, already 
decided on, of a National Union of American Students 
develops. It is an extremely difficult problem, but it has 
to be faced. Its consequences, too, have to be faced—how 
to develop strong, dynamic, apostolic student federa- 
tions, under competent and inspiring student leadership, 
that may either be “present” within wider organizations 
or withstand them from without when they threaten true 
and sound democracy. The vision and wisdom of our 
educators, as. well as the mettle of our youth, are here 
challenged. 


MacArthur’s Report 


General MacArthur has submitted his report on the first 
year’s achievements, and it becomes evident that Japan 
should thank its lucky stars it was spared the senseless 
partitioning that is ruining Germany. 

In one brief year, the General states, the Japanese mili- 
tary machine has been destroyed, all war-making indus- 
trial power taken over, business monopolies broken and, 
most heartening of all, democratic forms of government 
solidly instituted. 

As proof of the fact that democracy has really taken 
root among the people, it is pointed out that the new 
Constitution guarantees “a full measure of human free- 
dom”; a land reform is under way which will enable 
two million farmers to purchase the land they now work, 
and (a startlingly new development in Japanese politics) 
thirty-nine women have been elected to the new Diet. 

Nevertheless, General MacArthur is realist enough to 
know that Japan, like the rest of the world, tosses un- 
easily on the cross-currents of utterly opposed concepts 
of human dignity and freedom. He fears that the violent 
philosophy of the radical left may yet win the Japanese, 
and there is already some evidence that recent strike- 
waves have been communist-inspired. 

We understand the General’s fears, but we would like 
to emphasize a hope which he himself has dwelt upon in 
semi-public statements: the presence of Catholic mission- 
aries. He has seen in them his staunchest allies. The 
Pope has promised Japan the full measure of his spirit- 
ual aid. As Japan advances, under MacArthur’s wise 
guidance, along the ways of reconstruction, it is safe to 
say that the flow of missionaries will swell. If American 
policy will continue to give them a welcome, Japan will 
be considerably steadied to ride the dangerous eddies to 
security. 
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Inflation 


What can happen when the relationship between prices 
and income is seriously disturbed may be witnessed 
today in most countries of Europe. What happened in 
Hungary, when controls were lifted too soon, is already 
a matter of history, just as are all previous calculations 
in Hungarian money. In Brazil, during the war, little 
effort was exerted to control prices. The result has been 
a 300-per-cent rise in the cost of living, culminating in 
recent anti-inflation riots in Rio de Janeiro. 

An inflationary atmosphere does queer things to a 
person’s judgments. Poorer people—and there are still a 
lot of them in the world—tend to get desperate when 
they find their incomes hopelessly inadequate in the face 
of rising living costs. Needless suffering and bitterness 
become commonplace. The sight of those more fortunate 
somehow getting what they want scarcely helps. 

Another result, equally deplorable, is the loss of a 
sense of proportion by some of those responsible for 
production. The profit motive and the need for unre- 
stricted earnings are made altogether too prominent. 
Every profiteer becomes a victim of circumstances be- 
yond his control, while the average citizen suffers. 

An example of what we mean might be shown in atti- 
tudes revealed in recent broadcasts by representatives of 
the building industry. According to them the builders 
are so squeezed that a $10,000 ceiling on new homes 
seems an imposition. The fact is passed over that for 
most ex-Gl’s a $5,000 or $6,000 home, or at most one 
costing $7,500, is all they can safely buy. Many cannot 
hope to buy even at these prices. When confronted with 
the facts about our national housing shortage the build- 
ers’ publicists have recourse to the hand-me-down theory 
of housing, whereby the less affluent are supposed to 
move into second-hand, vacated mansions. 

On the food front, confusion is rampant. The Office 
of Price Administration, the Decontrol Board and the 
Department of Agriculture all have different ideas on 
what controls are needed and to what extent. That seems 
to be the way Congress wanted it, or at least so the law 
implies. Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
threw the OPA into confusion by publishing his list of 
agricultural commodities and foodstuffs, without any pre- 
vious warning to OPA. In some ways the Secretary’s list 
is a good one. It takes into consideration, for example, 
that grains and milk are still in short supply, a fact which 
the Decontrol Board did not recognize when these items 
were recently left uncontrolled. The lack of a clear-cut 
policy in the Government, however, has become quite 
evident, as is also Mr. Anderson’s concern with pleasing 
the farmers by not restricting agricultural prices. 

The most regrettable thing about our present domestic 
condition is the lack of moral perception. Some Cath- 
olics blame this all on what they call contemporary 
pagan society. Actually their own co-religionists are 
probably just as much to blame as any. Few of them 
manifested any considerable concern for the public wel- 
fare in this matter of inflation. In reality the civic con- 
sciousness and conscience of Americans is very low. 











Catholics and 
politics 


“In all fairness Catholics must not be blamed for all politi- 
cal corruption, municipal or otherwise.” Nevertheless, “there 
is far too little concern about Catholics leading, belonging to 
or tacitly approving corrupt politics.” 
Doctor Kerwin is Professor of Political 





Jerome G. Kerwin 


Science at the University of Chicago. 





During the past year a series of articles on “Protestant- 
ism” by Charles Clayton Morrison appeared in the 
Christian Century. Many of the articles showed keen 
penetration, able analysis and scholarly objectivity. 
Catholics should read these articles, not alone for the 
informative criticism of Protestantism offered by a 
Protestant, but for the well-balanced judgment shown 
by the author and his excellent style of presentation. 

When, however, Doctor Morrison considers the subject 
of “Protestantism and Catholicism” in the series, his pre- 
conceptions do duty for any fairly considered examina- 
tion of the facts. Catholicism becomes “a system of ir- 
responsible power” bolstered by “synthetic publicity,” a 
“self-enclosed system of power, resting upon the broad 
base of the submission of its people, whose submission it 
is able to exploit for the gaining of yet more power in 
the political and cultural life of the secular community.” 

The Mother Church of Christianity would seem to be, 
according to Doctor Morrison, a baneful, insidious in- 
fluence in American life. The proper conclusion to be 
drawn from the article is that the only fit place for the 
hierarchy, the clergy and leading Catholics is solitary 
confinement in a well-guarded jail. One could also be 
permitted the conclusion that Doctor Morrison must 
spend many a sleepless night and fear-ridden day think- 
ing of this monster, the Catholic Church, which to him is 
one-tenth religion and nine-tenths power-hungry goliath. 

With only one sentence am I as Catholic and political 
scientist at present concerned. It runs as follows: “Its 
[the Catholic Church’s] integration with municipal po- 
litical machines has spread to virtually every large city 
in the land.” While “virtually” constitutes a kind of 
modification, we are still left with the conclusion that 
Catholics are supposed to run most of the political ma- 
chines in the cities. 

No good Catholic wants to defend either political ma- 
chines or those Catholics prominent in them. Even if 
there were but one political machine run by Catholics, 
we should not be justified in the boast that there was 
only one. Political machines, constituting the menace that 
they do to our social and political order, deserve con- 
demnation by every good citizen. Nor has this condem- 
nation been lacking in Catholic journals. No matter what 
the number involved, good Catholics are willing to admit 
that there are far too many Catholics either leading or 
playing minor roles in machine politics. Many of us 
devoutly wish that attacks upon these people were more 
vigorous and that their fellow-travelers among the Cath- 
olics were more aware of the scandal they create and the 
danger they constitute to the Republic. But in all fair- 
ness Catholics must not be blamed for all political cor- 
ruption, municipal or otherwise. 


The base of political corruption is buried deep in our 
social life. One must look beyond the dramatic surface 
indications which are so well publicized. There are 
existent economic ills which create a vast urban prole- 
tariat upon which many political machines are built. 
There are forces in big business and high society that 
support these machines. There is apathy among many 
good citizens who refuse to participate intelligently in 
political affairs. There are complicated governmental 
structures behind which machine politicians operate and 
which they maintain against all efforts at reform. One 
could list a large number of reasons for the existence of 
political machines. Doctor Morrison is therefore careless, 
to say the least, in asserting that “virtually” every politi- 
cal machine is run by Catholics. He is careless in his 
belief that there is something about Catholicism which 
makes for control of political machines by Catholics. 

Political machines reflect the social makeup of the 
community. Where one nationality is predominant, that 
nationality will predominate in the political life of the 
community; the same holds true, by and large, in the 
case of the predominance of one religious group. There 
are occasional exceptions, and there are instances where 
social groupings are not easily distinguishable. 

The Bilbos, the Talmadges, the Rankins and _ their 
like are not Catholics, nor are they the product of Catho- 
lic machines. The South, being predominantly Protestant, 
produces Protestant machines and Protestant machine 
politicians, and who would be so bold as to say that 
they are more virtuous or beneficial to the public wel- 
fare than the machine politicians of the North? Some 
years ago Professor Charles E. Merriam, in a study of 
political parties, showed how politicians do not conform 
to a type nor do they belong exclusively to any one class, 
group, religion or nationality in the community: there 
are Catholic, Protestant and Jewish bosses; there are 
white and Negro bosses; there are Irish, Scandinavian, 
German, Czech, Polish and Italian bosses. When one 
looks over the urban situation in the United States, one 
finds that the “honors” are fairly evenly distributed. New 
York City and Boston have in the past half-century been 
largely and badly controlled by the Irish Catholics. 
Chicago has swung from the Shriner, Protestant, Scandi- 
navian control of a William Hale Thompson, to the free- 
thinking Czech control of a Cermak, to the Irish-Polish 
control of a Kelly. The fairly recent Vare control of 
Philadelphia was by no means Catholic. The situation is 
not clear-cut. Often Catholics support a Protestant 
machine, as in Chicago, where Catholics largely helped 
to throw out an honest, efficient Catholic in Mayor Wil- 
liam E. Dever and to put in Bill Thompson. And Protes- 
tants often support a corrupt Catholic machine, as in 
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Boston, where Protestant business interests often support 
Irish Catholic machines. One the other hand one might 
take the city of Milwaukee, with its large Catholic popula- 
tion, where good government is traditional. 

In the "forties, when large numbers of Irish and Ger- 
man Catholics came to this country, the Irish, settling 
for the most part in our cities, learned their civics from 
native Protestant leaders whose forebears were often 
Revolutionary heroes. These newcomers to America were 
poor and friendless and were the easy victims of corrupt 
political leaders in an era that was notorious for corrup- 
tion in both politics and business. They followed a Boss 
Tweed (noi a Catholic) in the ’seventies because he posed 
as a friend of the poor, the downtrodden and the op- 
pressed. In time they ascended to positions of power in 
political life, while the native, long-line Americans, over- 
whelmingly Protestant, sought more lucrative fields of 
pelf and plunder in the business world, where the spot- 
light of publicity did not shine and where public re- 
sponsibility was not exacted. The great robber barons of 
the late nineteenth century were neither Catholic nor 
Catholic-minded. It would be fair to say that today the 
real leadership of American economic life is not Catholic, 
and who would claim that our economic life is in any 
sense more pure than our political life? 

Business groups, industrial combines, utility com- 
panies have all done their share in the corruption of 
municipal, State and national government in this 
country. The political machines have often been but 
fronts for powerful economic forces. Doctor Morrison 
might very well some day give his attention to Protestant 
leadership in the higher realms of our economic life. 

Even if Doctor Morrison’s case were good, it would 
not be fair of him to base it upon only one phase of 
political life, the urban, to the exclusion of State, na- 
tional and rural political life. The Ohio gang was not a 
Catholic machine. Such powerful bosses of American 
politics as Penrose, Lodge, Hanna, Conkling, Platt, 
Barnes and numerous others were not Catholics. The 
political corruption in rural areas remains for most 
people a dark continent. In small cities, towns and vil- 
lages, the manipulation of election returns, the favorit- 
ism, the spoils, the rigorous and oftentimes bigoted con- 
trol of public affairs, would stagger the imagination. 
Generally, these are not centers of Catholic population. 

A few years ago the writer made a study of the relations 
of school boards to city governments. In one large city 
which shall remain anonymous he found the non-Catholic 
elected school board exacting funds from the public- 
school employes to finance the election campaigns of 
the members of the board. The president of the board 
was reminded that even in Illinois this practice was con- 
sidered dirty politics when practised by Governor Len 
Small (non-Catholic). The calm, self-assured, and im- 
passive reply was that it was all being done for “a good 
cause.” 

The student of politics has learned that the greatest 
care must be exercised in talking freely about group 
blame and responsibility in political life. He is wary of 
such phrases as “the Catholic vote” or the “Negro vote” 
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or the “Jewish vote” or the “German vote.” He is most 
careful about talking of the “Irish control” or the “Cath- 
olic control.” Above all, he avoids the incrimination of a 
whole institution or group because certain of its con- 
stituents do not meet the best standards of public morals. 
Clergymen certainly should use the same care. 

Two things the writer wishes to make clear. First, he 
does not wish anyone to labor under the misconception 
that all political life is corrupt in this country. Our politi- 
cal life for the most part is decent, our public servants 
are honest and far too little rewarded materially and 
psychologically for their labors in the public interest. In 
this respect democracies are ungrateful. Secondly, he 
would not want any Catholic to carry away the impres- 
sion that Catholics can well be satisfied or complacent 
about the situation as it exists, There is far too little con- 
cern about Catholics leading, belonging to, participating 
in and tacitly approving of corrupt politics. The situa- 
tion in some American cities constitutes a major scandal, 
particularly when the clergy profit by or approve of 
machines built upon graft, manipulation of elections, out- 
right thievery and the income from crime and prostitu- 
tion. Catholics in their public utterances should spare 
neither priests nor laymen who travel along with or ap- 
prove of such a system. The over-worked phrase about 
not washing your dirty linen in public is too frequently 
used to spare these people. When a priest steps down 
from the high and holy vocation of the priesthood to 
work in league with the enemies of the state, he forfeits 
his immunity from public censure. This applies to him 
whether he takes graft for his church and parochial 
school, or accepts such a favor as special exemption from 
gambling laws in the conduct of his festivals and church 
benefits. Nor should I want to let pass without comment 
a situation that too frequently develops in municipal 
life—the raising by Catholics of the cry of religious 
bigotry when, before the bar of non-Catholic public 
opinion, their inefficient or corrupt fellow-religionists are 
judged for what they are. If Catholics fail of their duty 
in public life, Catholics should be the first to condemn 
them; if they do not, non-Catholics will. 

It is not enough, however, to comprehend the negative 
side of this picture. Positive, preventive action seldom 
shows itself among Catholics. The number of Catholics 
engaged in political reform movements and organizations 
is pitifully small. How many Catholic men are found in 
civic reform groups in the cities? How many Catholic 
women work with the League of Women Voters? How 
frequently do priests devote sermons to the subject of 
public morals? How thoroughly and with how much 
conviction is honest public service taught in our Cath- 
olic schools? 

Non-Catholics may err in drawing unscientific conclu- 
sions from piecemeal evidence, but Catholics are not 
justified by the retort of tu quoque, or by lazy com- 
placency. This is a great republic of which we Catholics 
are a part and to which we owe more than we shall] ever 
be able to catalog. Should we not be deeply concerned 
for the preservation of the highest moral standards of 
its public life? 
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Ferverino 
for Business 


“Business cannot afford to forget that the snuauon today is 
essentially artificial and impermanent . . . we shall have to 
face, sooner or later, al] the old problems that the war post- 
poned but did not solve”— industrial 
relations; distribution of income; 
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concentration of economic control. 





Considering the circumstances, businessmen had good 
reasons for the optimism which recently pervaded Wall 
Street and Main Street alike. The war put industry back 
on its feet in more ways than one. It fattened treasuries 
that had remained pretty lean all during the depressien. 
It re-established businessmen in the public esteem—and, 
more important, in their own esteem. The 79th Con- 
gress was uniformly friendly and there seems no reason 
to suspect, the political winds blowing the way they are, 
that the next Congress will be very different. All in all, 
it’s a far cry today from the doghouses and storm cellars 
of the early nineteen-thirties. Labor, not management, 
is on the defensive now. 

This is, then, scarcely the right psychological moment 
to suggest that our leading business organizations ought 
to warn their clients to stop, look and listen and, in 
general, not to go off the deep end. But the admonition 
should be given nevertheless. No matter how glittering 
the prospect for profits may look, business cannot afford 
to forget that the situation today -is essentially artificial 
and impermanent. Even if we succeed, after we have had 
our fling, in avoiding another slump like the one in 1920, 
we shall have to face, sooner or later, all the old problems 
that the war postponed but did not solve. Businessmen 
should be grappling with them now. 

There may be some difference of opinion as to what 
these problems are, but the three following are certainly 
fundamental: 1) industrial relations; 2) distribution of 
income; 3) concentration of economic control. 

Industrial Relations—After the exasperating and dis- 
graceful experience of the past year, it is clear that 
industrial relations has recaptured its pre-war position 
as one of the nation’s major domestic headaches. Entirely 
apart from who was most to blame for the strikes— 
government, labor or management— industrial leaders 
must finally begin to give the human element in business 
the importance it deserves. This, as a group, they have 
never done. It is all well and good to boast that under 
the American system our workers have attained the 
highest standard of living in the world. They have 
(though not solely because of the superiority of our 
system). But they never have had, and they do not now 
have, a standard of living that fully reflects either the 
nation’s wealth or the productivity of our economic 
machine. And they have never known economic security. 

Over the better part of American history, industry 
paid workers only what it had to, not what their pro- 
ductivity or the moral law of God dictated. Employers 
were able to get away with this because, of set purpose 
and by the most reprehensible means, they prevented 
workers from joining unions to improve their bargaining 
position. It took a Federal law—the Wagner Act—to 


stop the open, concerted violation of the natural right 
of every workingman to organize. And organized busi- 
ness fought the Wagner Act before it was passed, after 
it was passed and, in too many cases, is fighting it still. 

At the present time an armed truce exists between 
labor and management in practically every basic industry 
in the country. When workers were unorganized, em- 
ployers muffed the problem of human relations in in- 
dustry. They are not doing much better now. 

We all know the stock answer. The workers are lazy 
and undisciplined; their officials, who need votes to hold 
their jobs, refuse to cooperate. Unions have too much 
power and won't keep their contracts. They want more 
power still—maintenance of membership, the check-off, 
the closed shop. They are even threatening the preroga- 
tives of management, with the intention, presumably, of 
socializing industry. The Wagner Act must be revised. 
It is one-sided and unfair to management. A lot of money 
has been spent telling this story to the public. 

What do you suppose would happen if industry spent 
the money now budgeted to promote restrictive labor 
legislation on the development of twentieth-century per- 
sonnel departments? If it concentrated on the problem 
of living with unions the way it concentrates on techno- 
logical progress and sales campaigns? If it accepted 
unionism wholeheartedly and struck at the roots of old 
hatreds and suspicions by taking labor into its con- 
fidence? 

American business prides itself, and rightfully so, on 
its initiative and enterprise. Isn’t it about time that it 
exhibited these qualities in seeking a constructive solution 
to labor-management relations? Surely it can do better 
than go running to Congress for another law. 

Anyhow the problem is there. It cannot be wished 
away. And it won’t be solved by a Case bill or any other 
piece of restrictive labor legislation. For a starter, indus- 
trial leaders might ask themselves how many of the labor 
abuses they complain of are due: 1) to a bad labor 
history in the industry and 2) to worker suspicion of 
the motives of management? The answers might be very 
revealing—and suggestive. 

Distribution of Income—When we dug out of the 
debris left by the 1930 depression and tried to figure out 
what had hit us, some very shocking discoveries were 
made about the distribution of our national income. 
The Brookings Institution, studying the classically pros- 
perous year of 1929, found that 20 million families, 
embracing about 70 per cent of the population, had in- 
comes of $2,500 a year or less; and that 60 per cent of 
these families were below the $1,500 level. The other side 
of the coin was just what you would expect: only about 
2 million families, approximately 8 per cent of the popu- 
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lation, had annual incomes of $5,000 or more. Still 
worse, the study revealed that the two per cent of the 
population with annual incomes in excess of $10,000 
accounted for two-thirds of the savings made that year. 

A report prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for the Federal Reserve Board reveals that 
the war, despite full employment at allegedly high wages, 
made no significant change in this unsatisfactory pattern 
of income distribution. According to this study, which 
was released in June, the richest ten per cent of the 
family units in the country hold three-fifths of the total 
savings. The poorest one-fifth of the nation’s families 
have no savings at all, a circumstance that cannot be 
attributed primarily to ignorance or extravagance, since 
their incomes for the year 1945 were below $1,000. In 
that same year, when, it was thought, workers did very 
well, one-half the families in the country received less 
than $2,000; and more than two-thirds of our family 
units were under the $3,000 level. Only one in fourteen 
families had an income over $5,000. 

Now here is a problem that requires some earnest 
soul-searching on the part of American business, which 
soul-searching should take the form of investigating the 
sacred cow of historic profit margins, together with the 
entire wage-price-profit equation and its influence on the 
boom-bust cycle. 

Frankly, the vast majority of our people are dissatis- 
fied with the present pattern of income distribution, 
which is one of the reasons why they elected Franklin 
Roosevelt four times and applauded government attempts 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of the 
national income. For the most part they haven’t fallen 
for crude, demagogic schemes to share the wealth, which 
wouldn’t help them much anyhow, but they do want 
more money, more security and a higher standard of 
living. The more intelligent among them are beginning 
to suspect that, if business would produce and distribute 
goods on lower unit profit margins than is the practice 
now, they would be better off—and so would business. 
If this idea is unsound, business leadership must do more 
than expose it. It must come up with a better one. 

Concentration of Economic Control—In polite busi- 
ness circles this ranks as an indelicate topic. However, 
the situation which confronts the free world today is so 
desperate that it would be a cruel sort of kindness to 
bow to this taboo and pass over in cultured silence the 
rude facts of contemporary economic life. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, who has 
the same fear of monopoly which moved our forebears to 
enact the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and who really be- 
lieves in free, competitive enterprise, dealt frankly with 
these facts in an article which appeared in the April 
issue of Dun’s Review. There is no space here for a 
detailed exposition of the Senator’s thought, but the fol- 
lowing paragraph furnishes a good sample: 

It is management itself, unregulated and absolute, 

and not merely public management which is the 

foe of free enterprise. This is the primary fact which 
must first be understood if we are to make a success- 


ful effort to preserve economic freedom. If we desire 
to prevent the development of dictatorial political 
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power, we must begin by eliminating dictatorial 

economic power. 

The dangerous situation for which Senator O'Mahoney 
thus prescribes has been clear now for almost fifty years. 
As far back as 1904 the so-called trusts of that era owned 
forty per cent of all the manufacturing capital in the 
country. Five years later, according to an estimate by 
Gardiner C. Means, the 200 biggest non-financial corpo- 
rations possessed one-third of all non-financial corporate 
assets. Since that time there has been a steady trend 
toward economic control by corporate monsters. In 1942, 
there were 205 manufacturing corporations which had 
more than $50 million in assets, and these giants owned 
almost fifty per cent of all corporate manufacturing 
assets! And now comes a bulky, 359-page report by the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation which finds that “the 
relative importance of big business, particularly the giant 
corporations, increased sharply during the war, while 
the position of small business declined.” Discussing the 
outlook for the postwar era, the study concludes: 

Economic concentration will probably be higher in 

postwar years than before the war as a result of: 

the production improvements and scientific research 
which big business gained during the war; the in- 
crease in the liquid funds and general financial 
strength of big business; the ability of big business 
to keep its name and trademarks before the public 
eye during the war; and, finally, the fact that big 
business will probably acquire a greater share of the 
war-built facilities which it operated than will small 
business, regardless of whether economic conditions 
are prosperous or depressed. 
Obviously, if this trend goes much farther, we'll wake 
up some morning to find ourselves living under one of 
several forms of state socialism. “Totalitarianism in 
government,” as Senator O’Mahoney well says, “is the 
outgrowth of economic totalitarianism or, to put it in 
another way, politicak collectivism and economic col- 
lectivism are blood brothers.” 

Industrial relations, distribution of income, economic 
concentration—here are three old problems which the 
war left unchanged and which industrial leaders must 
solve in order to survive. It would be easy to add others, 
e.g. the boom-bust cycle and the relationship between 
government and business, but these three are enough for 
a start. How about declaring a business moratorium on 
paeans to free enterprise and blasts against labor, and 
getting down to the real problems of the day? This is 
no time for slogans and shadow-boxing and a short- 
sighted scramble for profits. This is the hour of decision. 
Unless business finds remedies for its own weaknesses, 
and finds them without too much delay, the future of the 
American system of private enterprise is in. jeopardy. 
Among major business organizations only the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development appears to realize the 
urgency of the crisis and the necessity for breaking new 
ground. While the older groups, of which the National 
Association of Manufacturers is typical, are taking some 
steps to deal with current realities, their leaders seem 
wedded still to the inadequate concepts of nineteen- 
century capitalism. Can’t someone make it clear to them 
that times have changed and history is on the march? 
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Pope Leo XIII issued the bull Apostolicae Curae on Sep- 
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Last November there was held at Evanston, Illinois, a 
solemn service commemorating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of religious communities in the 
Church of England. Mitred bishops, preceded by surpliced 
acolytes and numerous religious in various colored habits, 
filed in procession outside the cathedral. The celebration 
of the centennial served as a timely reminder to the world 
of religion of the existence of the Anglo-Catholic group 
within both the Anglican Communion and its American 
counterpart, the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

By a striking coincidence, last year also happened to 
be the centennial of the conversion of John Henry New- 
man to the Catholic Church. It was Newman more than 
any other English ecclesiastic who had helped to direct 
the course of the Anglo-Catholic barque. Adding the new 
channel of conformity with Trent in the famous Tract 
Ninety to the older chart of the Caroline Divines, he 
carefully piloted his craft. Undaunted by the tempest of 
Dr. Whartley’s rationalism and the storm winds of Low 
Church opposition, the Oxford Movement proclaimed the 
Catholic heritage of the English Church. Guided by 
Newman’s skilful hands, the frail vessel sailed directly 
into the face of the gale. 

For Newman, the driving force of his via media was 
his belief in the possession of genuine priesthood. By 
1845, however, this great-hearted churchman had become 
convinced of the invalidity of Anglican orders. So far as 
he was concerned, his vessel had foundered on an in- 
vincible rock. From the harbor of his study at Little- 
more, he submitted to Rome and found there the rich 
sacramental life for which his spirit had yearned for 
many years. 

Other equally sincere men, such as Philip Bouverie 
Pusey and the saintly John Keble, were unhappily unable 
to bring themselves to Newman’s position. These former 
fellow officers with Newman in the Tractarian party 
could not bear to admit the invalidity of Anglican orders. 
They conceived the Anglican Church as being one in 
organic identity with the ancient Ecclesia Anglicana. In 
time, they hoped to win the rest of the dissenting Angli- 
can parties to their viewpoint. 

Slightly over a half century after Newman’s conver- 
sion, the pro-Roman leaders of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment petitioned Leo XIII for a careful investigation of 
the question of the validity of their orders. This appeal 
also received the support of certain prominent Catholic 
priests who hoped that the Pope’s verdict might be a 
favorable one. 

The motivation behind this Anglo-Catholic request 
was the conviction that if Rome acknowledged the 
validity of their orders, the Anglicans would be in the 
same position as the English Church in 1554. Corporate 


reunion might then be attained. The submission of the 
hierarchy would eliminate the necessity of each layman’s 
being individually reconciled. The difference, however, 
was very great. The ecclesiastical provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, which were received back through cor- 
porate reunion, were organically the same as they were 
before Henry VIII’s schism. With the exception of a 
few invalid ordinations in the reign of Edward VI, the 
hierarchy was in possession of valid orders through the 
Roman and old Sarum rites. Hence a general absolution 
sufficed for the restoration of these provinces to Catholic 
unity. In 1554, in the second year of Queen Mary’s 
reign, this absolution was pronounced by Cardinal Pole, 
the son of the martyred princess, Blessed Margaret Plan- 
tagenet. 

On September 13, 1896, Pope Leo XIII issued the 
famous bull, Apostolicae Curae. Despite his great sympa- 
thy for the Oxford Movement, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
faced by irrefutable historical evidence, was forced to 
declare that “ordinations according to the Anglican rite 
have been acts wholly invalid and . . . they are com- 
pletely null.” 

This week marks the fiftieth anniversary of Pope Leo’s 
momentous document. It seems but fitting on the golden 
anniversary of Apostolicae Curae that the events leading 
up to this important decision should be revived as well 
as the subsequent ones. The history of the movement 
which led to the petition for the Holy See’s investigation 
is indeed an interesting one. 

Due to the conversion of Newman, Ward, Faber, Dal- 
gairns and other leaders in the fateful year of 1845, 
those members within the Oxford Movement who desired 
a corporate reunion with Rome were forced into a long 
quiescence. The subject of a rapprochement with Rome 
became highly distasteful to the majority of Anglicans. 
The ever-working leaven of the Tractarian principles was, 
nonetheless, silently fulfilling its purpose. 

During the next four decades, the Oxford Movement 
continued to burgeon forth on Anglican soil. The dual 
forces of the evangelicals and the modernists failed to 
uproot the ritualist vine. By 1885, the Anglo-Catholics 
had won a grudging recognition of their position. High, 
Broad and Low, it was decided, the Anglican Communion 
was to remain. 

At this time Viscount Halifax, father of the wartime 
British Ambassador to the United States, became presi- 
dent of the “English Church Union.” This religious 
society was destined to further the influence of the Ox- 
ford Movement. Lord Halifax was without doubt one of 
the most magnificent figures that the Anglican Church 
has ever produced. Dedicating his life to the cause of a 
corporate reunion of the Established Church with Rome, 
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Lord Halifax dominated the Anglo-Catholic scene for the 
next forty years. 

A chance meeting in 1890 between the Abbé Portal, a 
zealous French priest, and Viscount Halifax at Madeira 
began a remarkable friendship. The Abbé learned for the 
first time the Catholic claims of the High Church party. 
Influenced by the piety and sincerity of Lord Halifax, 
the French Lazarist became enkindled with an enthusiasm 
for the proposed project of a corporate reunion. Re- 
turning to France, the Abbé published under a nom de 
plume an article depicting the Anglican claims to true 
priesthood. By such activity, he hoped to bring Rome 
and Canterbury closer together. 

The movement reached a new height when the Abbé 
Duchesne, an eminent scholar, decided in favor of the 
validity of Anglican orders. His conclusion was based 
on the Abbé Portal’s article, although the latter did not 
contain all the necessary data on the question. The pres- 


tige of Abbé Duchesne’s name led other theologians to 


look with favor upon the Anglican claims. 

Deeming the opportunity ripe for a favorable verdict, 
many prominent Anglo-Catholics, as well as the Abbé 
Portal and Baron von Hiigel, petitioned Leo XIII in 
1894 for an investigation into the validity of Anglican 
orders. The bull, Apostolicae Curae, resulting from the 
subsequent investigation, handed down a negative deci- 
sion two years later. The following words of the Pope 
sum the matter up so well that no better procedure may 
be adopted than to quote him: 

The words which up to the present time have been 

considered, speaking generally, by Anglicans as the 

form proper to the ordination of a priest, namely, 

“Receive the Holy Ghost,” signify very indefinitely 

the order of priesthood, or the grace and power of 

it, which especially is the power of consecrating and 

offering the true Body and Blood of the Lord... . 

In the matter of episcopal consecration, the case is 

similar . . . with this fundamental lack of form is 

joined a defect of intention. . . . If a rite be changed 
with the manifest intention that another, not re- 
ceived by the Church, may be introduced, and that 
that which the Church does may be rejected, and 
which from its institution pertains to the nature of 
the sacrament, then, obviously, not only is the inten- 
tion necessary to the sacrament lacking, but more, 
there is an intention opposed to and repugnant to 
the sacrament. 
There is the core of the matter. Cranmer and the framers 
of the Edwardine Ordinal invented a new rite in order 
to alter the signification of the conferring of orders. It 
was their purpose to do away with Transubstantiation, 
the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
vacant throne of the Eucharistic King in countless 
English churches where He once reigned bears eloquent 
testimony to their success. This, in brief, is the summary 
of the papal position which was announced in Apos- 
tolicae Curae. 

The condemnation of Anglican Orders was a bitter 
blow to Lord Halifax and his friends. Indeed, it was 
most painful for Pope Leo to cause such anguish to these 
truly great-hearted men. Unfortunately there was no 
alternative course. His Holiness had remarked, at the be- 
ginning of Apostolicae Curae, that his one concern was 
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“to fulfil the office and to follow in the footsteps of the 
‘Great Shepherd of the Sheep,’ Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
At all costs, the Supreme Pontiff had to fulfil the divine 
trust. 

Although the subject of corporate reunion was raised 
again a quarter of a century later at the Malines Con- 
ference, no results were accomplished. As at the time of 
Leo’s pronouncement, the majority of the Anglican 
bishops were much more sympathetic toward the views 
of the early reformers than to Lord Halifax’s party. Cor- 
porate reunion itself had struck the rock which had sunk 
Newman’s own vessel of the via media. Without valid 
orders there could be little hope of a repetition of the 
events of Queen Mary’s reign. With increasing clarity, it 
became evident to many Roman-minded Anglicans that 
they must return as individuals to the Church of their 
fathers. 

Religious communities, such as the Society of the 
Atonement, the Anglican Benedictine monks of Caldey, 
the Benedictine nuns of Milford Haven and the Servants 
of Christ the King, as well as other small groups of 
religious and a large number of the laity, have returned 
at various times to the loving bosom of their Mother, 
the Roman Catholic Church. These men and women have 
realized that the only union possible is entrance into the 
Church which God Himself founded in order to bring 
individuals into union with Him. 

The commemoration at Evanston of the founding of 
religious communities in the Church of England and its 
American counterpart brings before the eyes of the 
world those noble-minded members of the Oxford Move- 
ment who are following the life of the counsels. Their 
zeal for the things of the spirit is indeed most touching. 
For those Catholics who are privileged to know and love 
the heroic members of these communities as well as their 
worthy compeers of the Anglo-Catholic laity, no day can 
pass without a prayer to the Holy Spirit to guide these 
souls into the Church that nourished St. Thomas 4 
Becket and St. Edward the Confessor. 

To those Anglo-Catholics who profess unity with Rome 
as their goal, we recall the words of Pope Leo in Apos- 
tolicae Curae: 

It remains for Us to say that even as we have 

entered upon the elucidation of this great question 

[of Anglican orders] in the name and in the love of 

the “Great Shepherd,” in the same way we appeal 

to those who desire and seek with a sincere heart 

the possession of a hierarchy and of orders. . . . 

Now they see clearly whither He in His goodness 

invites them and wills them to come. In returning 

to His one only fold, they will obtain the blessings 
which they seek. . . . Then indeed “they shall draw 
water in joy from the fountains of the Saviour,” 

His wondrous sacraments, whereby His faithful souls 

have their sins truly remitted and are restored to the 

friendship of God, are nourished and strengthened 
by the Heavenly Bread, and abound with the most 
powerful aids for their eternal salvation. May the 

God of Peace, the God of all consolation, in His in- 

finite tenderness enrich and fill with all these bless- 

sings those who truly yearn for them. 
These words are as pertinent today as they were when 
they were first uttered, fifty years ago. 

















Yesterday 
is Today 


“Whatever the regime, the idea persists among the Rus- 
sians that the scepter of the Caesars wandered east to 
Byzantium and north to Moscow.” Mr. Freedman, graduate 

of Harvard, sees Joseph Stalin 
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as the heir of the Tsars, who were 
heirs of the Eastern Roman Empire. 





This is a quotation from a Russian program of action: 


When we shall rule over the Bosporus and the 
entrance into the Mediterranean, we shall be able 
to tackle the Egyptian question with energy and to 
make the Suez Canal an international thoroughfare. 
When we have gained this entry into the Indian 
Ocean, we can constantly threaten India. Russia’s 
competition on the world market will intimidate the 
highly developed countries of Europe and America, 
whose industries dominate the markets more than 
anything else. On railroads spanning Russia from 
the Baltic to the Great Ocean, we will extend our 
tentacles toward the Bosporus, the Indian Ocean and 
the Atlantic. Russia will be a permanent danger 
with her inexhaustible riches to the industries of all 
ranking powers. When Russia, with her quickly 
growing industries, reaches the stage of overproduc- 
tion like the other countries, she may be drawn 
into. the terrible fight for markets. 


Is it not an exact description of the current Soviet policy ? 
Actually General A. N. Kuropatkin, Minister of War 
under Tsar Nicholas II, the last of the Romanovs, wrote 
these words in 1900. 


The same Kuropatkin, three years later, noted in his 
diary: “The Tsar is pregnant with grandiose plans. He 
dreams of the subjugation of Manchuria, the incorpora- 
tion of Korea, and a protectorate over Tibet, of the con- 
quest of Iran, the Bosporus and the Dardanelles.” This 
also sounds like an up-to-the-minute report of what is 
now taking place in the Near and in the Far East. 

As the French say: Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 


chose—the more it changes, the more it is the same. 


V-E-and V-J days handed Russia two stupendous vic- 
tories within a few months of each other. Almost at one 
blow the enemies from whom she had most to fear a 
mortal two-front war were wiped out. Freed from this 
incubus, and on the pinnacle of glory because of the 
prowess of the Red Army, she could at last boldly pick 
up the threads that the Russo-Japanese war forty years 
ago had forced her to drop. Well could she be confident 
of her ability to realize her extravagantly ambitious 
dreams at once. 


First of all the successful revolution in the name of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” had given Russia 
such a standing among the “suppressed masses” every- 
where that it could present herself to all humanity as a 
proletarian St. George, arisen to save the “damned of 
the earth” from the fascist or capitalist dragon. 

In the next place, having planted communist parties, 
or their equivalents, in all countries of importance to 
her, Moscow could issue orders to these many obedient 
fifth columns to agitate publicly on Russia’s behalf and 
to bore from within privately. 


Furthermore, it could count as collaborators all those 


“liberals” who were still bemused by the social and 
economic slogans and arguments that, ever since 1917, 
had been pouring over the world from Moscow like a 
tidal wave. These “fellow travelers” had not yet awak- 
ened from their stupor and were continuing to think and 
to talk as if the ideas put into their heads and the words 
put into their mouths had the same kind of validity 
today. Drugged by those Marxian opiates, these world- 
rebuilders had not yet awakened from their stupor and 
seemed too paralyzed to recognize that the reality in 
Russia was hideously different from their dreams. 

Finally there was the universal war-weariness not only 
of the victorious Allies but also of the desperate surviving 
victims. 

The rulers of Russia today are the triumphant Petro- 
grad revolutionaries of October, 1917. They are facing 
a situation similar to that of thirty years ago, only it 
now embraces the globe. They recall the directives of 
Lenin, the battle cry of Danton in the French Revolu- 
tion, which they also used: De [audace, toujours de 
Vaudace, et encore de l'audace—Boldness, always bold- 
ness, and again boldness. It is the supreme moment, 
offering the most magnificent of opportunities; they must 
keep on, aggressive, always aggressive, implacably ag- 
gressive. Is humanity pleading for a respite? Do not 
grant it! Is there universal chaos? Make it more chaotic! 
Is the suffering unendurable? Make it even more unen- 
durable! Wars are won in the last quarter of an hour 
by those who can hold out for still another fifteen 
minutes. Thus will they, who can most endure, bring on 
that world-engulfing revolution dreamed by Karl Marx 
and Trotsky, out of which they will create their world- 
embracing communist state. 

Forty years ago such a plan might have seemed pre- 
posterous. The two World Wars have shown that it is 
quite feasible for a single power to attain world domina- 
tion. In the First World War, Germany, even as late as 
March, 1918, came dangerously close to victory. It is 
true that she collapsed eight months later, yet in another 
twenty years she had rebuilt so terrible a military 
machine that she came even closer to realizing a far 
more ambitious plan. Since then, almost in a matter of 
months, aviation and nuclear chemistry have made such 
incredible progress that they have put what had seemed 
an unattainable goal within the reach of any great power 
that determines to concentrate all its energies on it. 

World conquerors come and go, but the breed never 
dies. Alexander the Great has had many successors, but 
never have they crowded on each other’s footsteps as in 
the last thirty years. Modern mechanics in the service 
of a totalitarian state has given them the means of satis- 
fying their vaulting ambitions. The symbol of the “fasces,” 
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or bundle of rods bound together by a thong, expresses 
the underlying principle. Mussolini took it over from 
ancient Rome and called it fascii. A French writer called 
it la gerbe des forces, the sheaf of energies. Each of 
the totalitarian states busies itself in integrating all the 
energies and all the resources at its command and mak- 
ing them subservient to the will of a supreme one. For 
what end? So that everyone and everything together 
may build an overwhelmingly mighty military machine 
which will automatically and immediately respond to 
the commands of that Supreme One. 

Dictatorships, be they black, brown, red or any other 
color, are always identical with each other. They have 
the same type of organization, use the same type of 
methods. Dictators teach their tricks to each other; their 
pupils improve on them and teach them back to their 
masters. Essential to them all are a bloated bureaucracy, 
hypertrophic armed forces and, most important, an all- 
pervading secret police. Whatever its name—Ochrana, 
Ogpu, NKVD, Ovra, Gestapo—it is the diabolical creature 
that is to terrify the masses and keep them in a state of 
abject submissiveness. 

Today’s dictators do not look on themselves as merely 
the successors of the brutal conquerors of old. On the 
contrary, they assign to themselves a divine mission. 
Perhaps Mohammed is their prototype. His mission was 
to convert unbelievers with fire and sword, make them 
accept him as the Prophet of God whose word was the 
Koran. 

Thus Hirohito, the Emperor-god, meant to embrace 
under his rule not only his Children of the Sun, but also 
all other human beings. Mussolini set out to re-create the 
ancient Roman Empire as a preliminary to extending it 
far beyond its former confines. Hitler, however, looking 
on that pagan Roman Empire as an effete monstrosity 
which had been bastardized by all those inferior peoples 
it had absorbed, considered it his mission to revive the 
Holy Roman Empire through Pan-Germanism. Was it 
not the Teutonic tribes, fresh from nature, their primeval 
strength and virtues uncontaminated, who had rejuve- 
nated that decadent empire of old? They, the Aryan 
Urvolk, had proved their right to rule the globe. 

This obsession of the perpetuity of the Roman Empire 
continues to haunt also Russia. Whatever the regime, the 
idea persists among the Russians that the scepter of the 
Caesars wandered East to Byzantium and north to 
Moscow. It was from Byzantium that the Russians re- 
ceived what they consider the true Orthodox Christianity. 
After Constantinople fell to the Turks in 1453, Ivan 
III, Grand Duke of Muscovy, having freed his land from 
allegiance to the Tatar Golden Horde, took the title of 
“Auto-krator,” or ruler in his own right. He married the 
niece of the last Byzantine Emperor and so became, in 
his own eyes, heir of the Caesars. The Roman Emperors 
having been worshipped as demi-gods, the Tsars became 
the absolute heads of both Church and State. This “Holy 
Trias” of autocracy, orthodoxy and nationality domi- 
nates Russia today as it has for centuries. Marxism has 
merely given different names to the same thing, without, 
however, changing its essence. Autocracy still persists, 
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although the autocrat uses another name than “Tsar.” 
Orthdoxy still remains, although its Bible is Das Kapital 
and its ritual the communist party-line. Nationality is not 
expressed in terms of “Russification” as carried out by 
Pobyedonostsev under Tsar Alexander III, but in terms 
of Sovietization as practised inside and outside of Russia 
wherever Russian influence penetrates; Pan-Slavism has 
merely expanded into proletarian world imperialism. 

In less than one generation, four totalitarian states 
have come into being, all four dominated by the same 
ambition. As contemporaries, they were essentially rivals 
and enemies of each other. They could not co-exist; 
ultimately one would have to destroy the other three. 
As a matter of opportunistic policy, however, they tem- 
porarily collaborated in trying to subjugate all the vic- 
tims outside of their orbits, until one of them precipitated 
a battle royal between them before they could complete 
their work. Result: three of them have been crushed and 
one remains. Will this one take the lesson to heart? 

In a moment of pessimism, Tennyson found that 
“Science moves, but slowly, creeping on from point to 
point.” Now science is moving with airplane speed; it 
is moral progress that stagnates, or is even apparently 
going backward. 

If the past, instead of burying its vicious dead, is now 
busily reviving them and reincarnating them in more 
horrible forms, there still remains the hope that presently 
it will begin to disinter the best and noblest so that a 
more worthy yesterday will reappear today and work 
for a better tomorrow. 


Note on Synarchism 


For some months past, little has been heard or said in 
the United States concerning Synarchism, the Mexican 
Catholic movement for social and political restoration. 
Many of us here felt some apprehension concerning the 
Sinarquistas and their movement, for fear it would take 
on the form of a political party; and the utterances of 
a few of its leaders caused some anxiety in this respect. 

However, whatever deviations may have occurred, the 
decision today to keep Synarchism to its original pur- 
pose, that of being a strictly educational movement, seems 
to have gained a firm hold; at the same time the Sinar- 
quistas can look back upon a series of definite triumphs 
in the nine years of the organization’s existence. If we 
compare the condition of Mexico nine years ago, accord- 
ing to its official organ, El Sinarquista, in a recent issue, 
the contrast is overwhelming between the utterly deplor- 
able condition of religion, public morals and human 
rights then and that of the present day, even though to- 
day is but the beginning of a very long road before 
Mexico’s public life can in any sense be thought to have 
recovered the Christian ideal. 

It seems only fair to give Synarchism the full benefit 
of the doubt, in view of the evidently resolute attempt to 
stick closely to a strictly non-political, educational ideal. 
“Not men, but principles,” is their motto, and if they 
adhere to this concept they will receive the applause and 
collaboration of Catholics all over the world. J. L. F. 
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The Supreme Role 
Of Literature 


Getting along with other peoples is a challenge and a duty. 
If we only knew the Russians or the Chinese or the Tibetans 
better, we would have a much finer world. Has Catholic 

literature a special role to play to- 





Harold C. Gardiner 


ward this end? The Literary Editor 
thinks that “charity” sums it up. 





To whet your appetite for a very nourishing and suc- 
culent literary dish, only to tell you that it is still, so to 
speak, in the kitchen and will not be served up for some 
months, is, I confess, a somewhat churlish trick. But 
having caught the aromas streaming out from its prep- 
aration, I hope the hint of a coming treat may not keep 
you in too cruel a state of anticipation. 

The week this issue reaches you, the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies will be meeting at Columbia 
University. One of the papers read there will be Howard 
Mumford Jones’ “Literature As an Aid to Intercultural 
Understanding”; later on, this paper and others will be 
published in book form. 

But the remarks made by Dr. Jones are so sane and 
stimulating and will, or ought to, cause teachers of 
literature to engage in so salutary an examination of 
conscience, that I would like to provide them with a pre- 
view of his thesis, and then go on to some thoughts sug- 
gested by it. The preview, I hope, will give a glimpse of 
Dr. Jones’ well-knit and realistic thought; the sugges- 
tions, I am convinced, will at least open up for discussion 
the question of what is the real role of literature, and 
particularly what is the role of Catholic letters as an 
apostolate. 

Dr. Jones starts by remarking that the whole “genteel 
tradition” affirms, the teaching profession assumes and 
the publishing business promises, that literature is a 
guide to intercultural understanding. The unwary reader, 
then, is impelled to say: “Why, of course, it is quite obvi- 
ous that the more I know about the Russians, the French, 
the Chinese; the more I know about how they live and 
their ways of thought, the more I will understand them. 
It is through literature, among other channels, that I 
will learn these things; therefore, literature is a bridge to 
this intercultural understanding.” 

But Dr. Jones will go neither so fast nor so simply. 
First of all, he cautions that it must be be remembered 
that literature is but part of any national or racial cul- 
ture, and that while literature may be building this bridge 
of understanding, other elements (economic, political) 
may be working just as fast to tear it down. Further, 
he goes on to show, with frequent concrete examples, 
that literature has often proved a source of misunder- 
standing, and concludes this section of his analysis by 
wemarking that 


. if literature is a real guide to intercultural 
understanding, the greatest literary monument of the 


western world is awkward evidence. That monument 
is, of course, the Bible. But if any work of literature 
has done more to divide mankind than the Bible, I 
do not know what it is; and if as a record of the 
culture of the Jewish people, the Bible be put in 
evidence as an instrument of intercultural under- 
standing, one can only marvel at anti-Semitism. In 
sum, the more one studies the problem, the more 
baffling it becomes. 


The bafflement grows when one recalls that literatures, 
being couched in national tongues and enshrining na- 
tional achievements and spirit, have done no Lilliputian 
job when it comes to the matter of fostering excessive 
nationalism. 

The author then goes on to break the problem into 
two aspects, for the sake of clarity. He conceives that 
literature as a means to intercultural understanding can 
be studied in what he calls its horizontal movements, by 
which he means an “exchange of comprehensions among 
races or nations”; and in its vertical workings, which 
operate toward an “exchange of comprehensions within 
a given race or nation.” 


To consider the second aspect first, Dr. Jones admits, 
for example, that the upper classes nowadays know a 
great deal more about the lower than they did two cen- 
turies ago, and that the great tide of humanitarian, social- 
minded literature has been largely responsible for this 
happy state. 


One particular example that springs obviously to mind 
is the wide contemporary knowledge that literature gives 
of conditions among our Negro population. But the 
bridge of cultural understanding ought to be for two- 
way traffic, the author reminds us, and he wonders if 
literature has fostered understanding of the upper classes 
by the lower to any comparable degree. In this sphere 
of literature’s vertical operations, then, we cannot claim 
too much. 


What of the horizontal movements? Has literature ever 
stimulated an exchange of understanding among races 
and nations? Here Dr. Jones admits that the eighteenth- 
century western world 


. .. nourished a truly cosmopolitan culture operative 
among a literate minority in some nations . . . who 
were products of the same literary and philosophical 
system. . . . But what quality of intercultural under- 
standing this fact exhibits is not clear. These persons 
and others like them were, to the extent that they 
participated in this cosmopolitanism, products of a 
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single culture and not of the several national cultures 

to which they geographically were born. 

Finally, Dr. Jones remarks rather wryly that the real 
culture of any nation trickles across a bridge built, not 
of literature, in the sense of works of art, but of the sub- 
literary popular magazines. 

The whole of the thesis is clearly, cogently stated. It 
is not elaborated for the sake of debunking, but simply 
as a caution against the making of airy and exaggerated 
claims for the social function of literature. It is, at the 
same time, as I have suggested, a challenge to teachers 
and writers to clarify their own thoughts about the func- 
tion of literature in its social consequences. Catholic 
professors of literature, in particular, will welcome Dr. 
Jones’ examination and would be well advised to dis- 
cuss it. 

I say Catholic teachers especially, because it strikes 
me that several of Dr. Jones’ arguments throw some light 
on the function of Catholic letters as an apostolate. First 
of all, an examination of Catholic letters under the aspect 
of their horizontal movement will reveal that the reasons 
adduced by Dr. Jones for the success of an exchange of 
comprehensions among races and nations in the eight- 
eenth century are the same reasons that make Catholic 
literature today a broad, frequently used bridge. If, as he 
remarked, Horace Walpole, Frederick the Great, Cath- 
erine the Great, Benjamin Franklin and Voltaire could 
participate in a common understanding through litera- 
ture because they were products of the same literary and 
philosophical system, Catholic literary men today can 
share an intercultural, understanding for the same rea- 
son—they, too, are products of a common literary and 
philosophical system. 

To go a step further; not only do a Waugh, a Mauriac, 
a Greene, a Merton, a Hopkins overleap national boun- 
daries and share an understanding based on the same 
principles, but today, far more widely than in the age 
of Ben Franklin, a great mass of Catholic readers par- 
ticipate in that understanding. I think it is undeniable 
that there is a vast field of mutual understanding which 
is being increasingly cultivated among the Catholics of 
all nations through literature. Fifty years ago or less, it 
would have been a rare American of Irish descent who 
could have stomached the very British atmosphere of 
Brideshead Revisited; the French approach in fiction to 
the psychology of sanctity won few American enthusiasts 
a decade ago; the probings of the French mind seemed 
too morbidly introspective to a bluffer, more external 
American approach. Now Bernanos, Claudel, Gide, Péguy 
are current coin of the American Catholic intellectual 
realm. 

This—and much more along the same line—is all pos- 
sible for the precise reason that these authors and the 
growing body of their readers are all products of the 
same literary and philosophical system. On the ultimate 
values which these authors pose and try to resolve in 
their works, we are all in agreement; the language of 
sin and temptation, of grace and hope, of human struggle 
and divine compassion is a veritable lingua franca of 
the Catholic literary world. And on the purely literary 
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side there is a common body of principle, a common 
approach to criticism which, perhaps all unconsciously, 
is held by Catholic authors and readers. This point I 
hope to expand in a future article. 

Keeping Dr. Jones’ caution against exaggeration in 
mind, it is at the same time possible to point out that 
literature, in its Catholic manifestation, is actually con- 
tinuing and broadening the work of intercultural under- 
standing. 

But it is doing still more than that. My argument thus 
far has been based rather openly, though not exclusively, 
on a matter of quantity. There is also the quality of the 
intercultural understanding to be reckoned with. Dr. 
Jones gives occasion for this consideration when he con- 
cedes that “a given literature will yield to the sympathetic 
reader glimpses into persons and customs other than his 
own—that gives insight into an alien way of life.” But 
that is not precisely to state the function of literature as 
a bridge to understanding; it is not by revealing the 
alienness of another way of life that literature will bridge 
the gap—it is by revealing the similarities, the common 
interests, the common destinies, the kinship. 

And this is the exact point where Catholic literature 
enters into its true function and glory, namely, its in- 
trinsic purpose of being a channel for the deepening of 
charity; charity as a theological virtue with immediate 
regard to God, yes; but perhaps more pertinently charity 
as the overflow of love of God into love of His creatures 
for His sake. It is not enough for Catholic literature 
merely to widen an “understanding” between and among 
peoples and nations; if, with the “understanding” there 
do not grow sympathy, consideration, respect, reverence, 
love, any literature will have failed, and a Catholic- 
inspired literature will then have failed most ingloriously. 

But it has not thus failed. I feel that any sympathetic 
reader today (and, as the more quantitative argument 
above indicated, there are thousands and thousands of 
them) will put down a Brideshead Revisited, a The 
World, the Flesh and Father Smith, a Star of Satan, a 
Labyrinthine Ways with a deepened realization of the 
frail majesty, the eternal grandeur and infinite lovability 
of human souls because God loves them—and that is a 
deepening of the bases for and motives of charity, of 
love. 

In these two aspects, then, of Catholic literature, we 
are close to the heart of the purposes and goals of the 
apostolate of the pen; we are also closest to any actual 
realization of making literature an instrument in the 
work of cultural understanding. If Catholic literature can 
first swell the numbers in every land and country who 
will read from a common literary and philosophical 
approach, it will continue and widen the work of under- 
standing that Dr. Jones praises in the eighteenth century ; 
if, while increasing the numbers of those who can so 
understand, it further makes understanding burgeon into 
love, it will build the only bridge that can be built across 
the gulf of human mistrusts and hates—the bridge of 
Christianity, wherein “there is neither Jew nor Greek: 
there is neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor 
female. For [we] are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
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Production for Battle 





ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 





By Donald M. Nelson. Harcourt, Brace. 
439p. $4 


The man most responsible for the mir- 
acle of production in World War Il 
now tells his story. For him it began 
when he was drafted from Sears Roe- 
buck and called to the Capitol. The 
Washington scene he describes is one 
of hurry, anxiety and excitement. Con- 
ference followed conference, as the 
leading industrialists of the country as- 
sembled, with Mr. Bernard Baruch, the 
Nestor of them all, to prepare the na- 
tion for war. 

Time was of the essence. Planning 
went on with an ever-increasing tempo 
and complexity, first for defense and, 
after Pearl Harbor, for total war. It 
was then that Mr. Nelson was made 
Chairman of the Board of War Produc- 
tion, an appointment which gave him 
tremendous power, second only to that 
of the President. His policy was to dis- 
tribute responsibility, not to centralize 
it. Thirty years of service with Sears 
Roebuck had taught him that trust in 
one’s fellow man is the secret of effi- 
ciency. Excessive’ concentration of 
power makes for chaos in the field of 
production. This is the difference be- 
tween the American way and the totali- 
tarian way. 

His bitter and unrelenting opponent 
was the Army—that is, a few of its top 
officers, who wished to control the 
civilian economy with an iron hand. 
He cites instances to prove his com- 
plaint. He writes: “The Army had at its 
disposal, and freely used, many unfair 
methods of needling anyone who stood 
in its way.” They put on a barrage of 
publicity to poison the nation against 
him. He warns us that we must never 
permit the Army to seize control of the 
civilian economy in time of war. 

The host of able men who were 
called to Washington was such as no 
other country could muster. They had 
produced in millions, now they were 
called upon to coordinate a production 
that ran into billions of dollars. It is 
impossible even to list the problems 
which confronted these executives as 
they planned to supply guns, tanks. 


planes and ships, food and clothing to 
our armed forces and to those of Brit- 
ain and Russia, and at the same time 
to keep our own civilian economy func- 
tioning. The author states that the plan 
for synthetic rubber, so ably put 
through by Mr. William Jeffers, was 
substantially the same as that recom- 
mended by his board. He infers that 
the Baruch Committee report was a 
political stratagem used to settle a feud 
between the interested advocates of al- 
cohol and the oil men. 

The author enlivens a sometimes 
drab story with case histories to illus- 
trate how our clever engineers and 
workmen cut corners and improvised to 
save critical materials and to accom- 
plish feats of production hitherto un- 
dreamed of. 

What a contrast between this book 
and Kravchenko’s, / Chose Freedom, 
which is also largely a story of produc- 
tion. In Russia, brutality, enslavement, 
terror; in America freedom, initiative, 
friendly cooperation. 

Mr. Nelson’s conclusions formulated 
after his visits to Stalin and Russia are 
not impressive. In his own field of or- 
ganization he is a genius, but he fails 
to grasp the satanic philosophy of the 
rulers of Russia. Apart from the last 
chapter, the book is a contribution to 
history. Georce T. Exerce 


Tintinnabulation 





THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS 





By Russell Janney. Prentice-Hall. 497p. 
$3 


These are church bells rung for a 
funeral. The churches, four Catholic 
and one Protestant, are in Coaltown 
near Wilkes-Barre in the mining region 
of Pennsylvania. In accord with her 
dying request, the body of Olga Tres- 
kovna had been brought from Holly- 
wood to be buried in the cemetery of 
the church of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel; this cemetery had been a spot 
of beauty and inspiration for her dur- 
ing a childhood that held little else 
beyond the sordid. The funeral would 
have followed ordinary lines were it 
not for the genius of Bill Dunnigan, 
Hollywood press agent. Olga had died 
from overwork on her first movie, and 
because of her death the producer, 
Marcus Harris, had decided to scrap 
the film. Accompanying the body to 
Coaltown, Bill thought only of getting 
the sad rites over as soon as possible 
so that he could go on to New York to 


look for another job, since he was pen- 
niless and out of work, having broken 
with Harris for his refusal to release 
the film. 

Olga had asked that the bells he 
rung at her funeral for the fifteen min- 
utes demanded by Polish custom and 
also for an additional fifteen minutes 
in honor of her father who had died 
years before when she was too poor to 
pay for a decent funeral. Visiting the 
cemetery with Fr. Paul, the pastor of 
St. Michael’s, Bill hears the bes ring- 
ing out the evening Angelus, and their 
sweet melody awakens his press-agent 
soul from its torpor and inspires him 
with the thought that shapes the story. 
It is a publicity stunt that may force 
Harris to release the film and give Olga 
the fame that he knows she deserves. 
He will have the bells of all five 
churches rung not merely for a half- 
hour, but for a whole day, for four 
whole days, and the ringing will attract 
attention, so he hopes, even in distant 
New York and Hollywood and make 
Harris realize that the discarded film 
holds the promise of a record-breaking 
success. 

The events of those four days of 
bell-ringing form the heart of the story. 
Men and affairs are affected in vari- 
ous ways; in Coaltown itself the people 
are stirred to a religious life of vigor 
and joyousness; before the four days 
have passed, celebrities in widely di- 
fields—from a  prizefighter 
through the ranks of movie stars up to 
the bishop of the diocese—flock to 
Coaltown to pay tribute to the poor 
girl who rose to fame. All this is pre- 
sented not in dry chronicle or abstract 
description, but through living person- 
alities that, each in its own sphere, 
ring true to reality and cover collec- 
tively a broad cross-section of Ameri- 
can life. They are drawn chiefly from 
three classes of our people, Irishmen, 
Poles and Jews; and the author's pur- 
pose in having them work together is 
partially revealed in the closing words 
of the book: “For this, thank God, is 
America.” But the story is Bill Dunni- 
gan’s, and it is he who dominates every 
page and every situation as his daring 
publicity stunt is threatened with dis- 
aster at each turn of events, and scores 
victory after victory only to be con- 
fronted with a new crisis whenever tri- 
umph seems to be secure. 

The story is sound and clean and 
makes exciting reading. It is not with- 
out its flaws, especially of construction, 
weakening notably toward the close in 
a climax that is seen too early and 
grows somewhat wearisome in the tell- 


vergent 
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ing. The religious features are handled 
with sympathy and, for the most part, 
skilfully if one bears in mind that most 
of them are seen through the eyes and 
expressed in the language of Bill Dun- 
nigan, who had never practised his re- 
ligion and had spent a long life as pub- 
licity man in theatrical circles. He is 
attended throughout by the spirit of 
Olga, who appears to him and con- 
verses with him at critical moments, 
and in these and similar spiritual oc- 
currences the story often runs danger- 
ously near the brink of the great abyss 
of the fantastic or incredible, but it 
never topples over and is soon once 
more running smoothly along its super- 
highway of joyousness and high spirit- 
ual communion. Witt1aM A. Dowp 


What Did the War Mean? 





IRON OUT OF CALVARY 





By Walter Phelps Hall. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. 389p. $4 


It is quite a shock nowadays to read 
a history book written by an_his- 
torian. Although chemistry books 
should admittedly be written by chem- 
ists, and although only mathematicians 
should write books dealing with mathe- 
matics, it is now assumed that any 
radio commentator or newspaper hack 
can write a history book, even though 
such a would-be authority has had ab- 
solutely no training in history. This 
book was not written by a reporter as 
he waited for a new assignment. Other 
volumes written by Dr. Hall of Prince- 
ton University gave him a rich back- 
ground for this study, which he con- 
siders to be “an interpretative history 
of the second world war.” 

It is precisely that. All important 
developments in the period from 1935 
to 1946 have been analyzed, and in the 
process a tremendous amount of factual 
information has been given to the 
reader. In the introductory chapters, 
the author emphasizes the lack of di- 
rection and unity in the modern world. 
The weakness displayed by the democ- 
racies in the 1930’s is severely con- 
demned. Dr. Hall scores England and 
France for their failure to stop Musso- 
lini as he began his warfare against 
Ethiopia. With reference to Spain, 
there is a marked tendency to favor 
the so-called “Loyalist” government. 
There is no admission that the repub- 
lic was failing to protect the lives and 
property of many Spaniards from mob 
attacks. In short, there is a tendency to 
oversimplify the issues of the 1930’s as 


is evident in the following passage. 
In Ethiopia, in Spain, in China 
three little fascist wars had won 
three little fascist victories. Though 
far apart in space and fought on 
different continents, in _ spirit, 
method, purpose and significance 
they were the same. In each 
instance they stood for the defeat 
of democracy, the triumph of 
force, the denial of collective se- 
curity . . . they may justly be de- 
scribed as the opening campaigns 
of the Second World War. 
Actually there was much more of dis- 
similarity than of similarity between the 
war in Spain and that in China. Space 
prevents an elaboration of this point, 
but it is unfortunate that the Spanish 
effort to restore something that re- 
sembled freedom and security for the 
Catholics in Spain should be illogically 
construed as fascism. 

England and France are severely 
condemned for their abandonment of 
Czechoslovakia in 1938. No one can 
quarrel with such strictures, but at the 
same time it does seem clear that Eng- 
land was almost completely devoid of 
protection from air attacks in 1938. 
The Russian-German pact of 1939 is 
handled rather gingerly. Although not 
defending everything done by Stalin, 
Dr. Hall often puts a very favorable 
interpretation upon the activities of the 
USSR. At no time does he seem to ex- 
press any fear that communism may 
engulf Europe. He does not admit the 
plain fact that Hitler almost certainly 
would have refrained from war in 1939 
had he not been assured that for the 
time being he need not fear Russia. 
That was an essential safeguard, and 
Stalin provided it. 

Although not a rabid interventionist, 
Dr. Hall’s sympathies were evidently 
with those who urged American inter- 
vention in the struggle. The debate on 
this issue is honestly presented. The 
contributions made by this nation both 
before and after Pearl Harbor are un- 
derstandably presented. Sufficient ma- 
terial is given on the military cam- 
paigns in all parts of the world, and 
helpful maps are included. No better 
account of the war in a single volume 
has been written, so far as the reviewer 
is aware. In general, the decisions of 
the author will be acceptable. No de- 
liberate effort has been made toward 
distortion. To Dr. Hall, the war was 
more than simply a conflict far re- 
moved from him and his family. The 
book is dedicated to two soldiers who 
died in the conflict; one was his son. 

Pau. KINIERY 
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THE FUTURE IN PERSPECTIVE 





By Sigmund Neumann. Putmam’s. 416p. 
$4 


This book is an historical essay, not a 
textbook, nor, as its title seems to im- 
ply, a prophecy. It is an analytical 
interpretation of the past thirty years 
of world events in an attempt to answer 
the question: Does it all have any 
meaning? A satisfactory answer is not 
given, but reviewing the tapestry of 
our times as woven by Dr. Neumann 
will be an interesting experience. 
The major portion of the book 
abounds in pages of shrewd analysis of 
the first half of the period it portrays. 
Of particular worth are those dealing 
with the impact of the first World War 
and its consequent revolutions on the 
countries involved, the internal stresses 
of the Versailles settlement, the stra- 
tegic and tragic position of the middle 
classes. Nothing new is told us, but 
what we read is sensibly put together. 
It is Dr. Neumann’s handling of the 
years 1934 to the present that merits 
our disapproval. He grossly over-sim- 
plifies the recurring crises of the ’thir- 
ties into a drama of the world versus 
fascism. This makes it hard to under- 
stand his explanation of Russia’s role. 
Despite some timidly ventured words 
of criticism of the communist state, the 
anomalies of Soviet foreign and domes- 
tic policies are too easily glossed over. 
The whitewash applied to the Ribben- 
trop-Molotov non-aggression pact of 
August, 1939, comes in buckets sup- 
plied by Pravda. The cost of Soviet 
friendship is too dear if the coin we 
pay is truth. Epwarp S. Dunn 


QUALITY 


By Cid Ricketts Sumner. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. 286p. $2.75 


Pinkey Johnson was of Negro blood 
but could readily pass for white. As 
white she went to school in Boston 
and became a graduate nurse. Then 
she returned to Mississippi, running 
away from her love for the white 
doctor, Chester. Quality is the story of 
Pinkey’s readjustment to a mode of 
life which had become alien to her; to 
a world where actions that had been a 
normal part of daily life in Boston 
might bring catastrophe upon her. 
Mrs. Sumner writes with great sym- 
pathy and understanding of Pin- 
key’s plight. She understands, too, 
though I do not think she sympathizes 
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with, Arch Naughton, the Negro jour- 
aalist whose weapon is publicity and 
more publicity, and who is completely 
cynical about any possibility of good 
feeling or justice on the part of 
Southern whites. She understands 
people like the stern, self-willed, but 
just Miss Em; the devoted and good- 
natured Doctor Joe; the lawyer, Judge 
Walker, who argues Pinkey’s side in 
the disputed will case despite his 
Southern prejudice against “white” 
property going to Negroes. 

Mrs. Sumner paints these for what 
they are: essentially decent people 
caught in a web of circumstances not 
of their weaving; in a system which 
chains the black man’s body and the 
white man’s conscience. But how to 
break out of the web, change the 
system, without pulling down on their 
heads the whole structure of their tra- 
ditions, they do not-know. Summum 
jus, summa injuria—they fear that the 
greatest justice might prove to be the 
greatest injustice; they are for justice 
but do not want the heavens to fall. 

The complete answer, of course, is 
tremendously difficult; so difficult, in 
fact, that it is rarely tried in anything. 
It is the complete practice of the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. . 

CHARLES KEENAN 





AN HONORABLE TITAN 





By Gerald W. Johnson. Harper. 322p: 
$3.50 ' . 


This is an inadequate but stimulating 
biography of Adolph Simon Ochs, the 
man who built one of the great news- 
papers of our day—the New York 
Times. It is a long-range rather than 
a close-up view of a highly successful 
publisher, written from documents and 
records rather than first-hand knowl- 
edge of the man, his associates and the 
institution he founded. Ochs was some- 
thing more than a money-grubber. He 
liked money but he was also an ideal- 
ist. He was a merchant of information 
who was primarily interested in preserv- 
ing his own integrity and in rendering 
outstanding public service. But what 
was the secret of his genius? No satis- 
factory answer is forthcoming, because 
Ochs always seems to elude his biog- 
rapher’s grasp and to disappear into 
the institution he created. 

Och’s active career extended from 
1879 to about 1933. His first job was 
that of a carrier boy on the Knoxville 
Chronicle. There were fifty papers on 
his route, and he had to walk nearly 


four miles to deliver them. For this 
task he received twenty-five cents a 
day. He became a printer, and when 
the newspaper on which he was work- 
ing went bankrupt he was able to buy 
a controlling interest in the derelict 
Chattanooga Times for $250. The paper 
prospered to such an extent that, at 
the end of two years, he had to pay 
$5,500 for the remaining half interest. 

If he had devoted full time and at- 
tention to the newspaper business, 
Ochs would probably have ended his 
career as a local or, at best, a regional 
celebrity. In addition to his publishing 
duties, however, he began to take an 
active part in a great variety of outside 
enterprises, including the organization 
of a steamship company and a real- 
estate boom. Before long, although his 
paper continued to prosper, Ochs’ head 
was under water. He could either go 
through bankruptcy or make more 
money by buying and revitalizing an- 
other newspaper. Adolph Ochs bought 
the New York Times. 

After months of patient negotiation, 
he took possession of the Times in 
1896. At that time the paper was $350,- 
000 in the red, and for three years had 
suffered a weekly deficit of $2,500. 
Ochs made no revolutionary changes. 
No one was fired. There were no spec- 
tacular, lightning-like strokes of ge- 
nius; but by a multitude of small 
changes, each insignificant in itself, a 
genuine improvement was made in the 
service the paper was rendering. 

Ochs was a veteran newspaperman 
who had come up the hard way, by 


slowly mastering, one after anothe:, 
every detail of newspaper production 
Beyond that, he had a capacity fo. 
leadership which took the form of urg- 
ing and encouraging the members of 
his staff to exert and build up their 
powers. Ochs assembled and dominated 
a group of powerful men. By furious, 
incessant work they pulled the Times 
together and transformed it. 

Adolph Ochs wanted to build a great 
newspaper dedicated to public service. 
This honest Titan, in America’s era of 
Titans, succeeded in a way that amazed 
even himself. Although imperfect in 
many ways, Mr. Johnson has written a 
fascinating biography of a courageous 
and resourceful publisher who always, 
to the best of his unusual ability, 
served the truth. Joun J. O'Connor 
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by HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.J. 


15 


A brief pamphlet answering the 
question: What makes a book, par- 
ticularly a novel, morally good or 
bad? 

This booklet offers principles for 
judging works of literature and il- 
lustrates these principles with ex- 
amples from current fiction. Popu 
lar as a text in literature classes in 
colleges and high-schools. 


10 copies: $1 50 for $4 
Single by mail: 25¢ 
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Love and rebellion in a rousing novel 
of Ireland in the ‘eighties 








By PHILIP ROONEY 


Irish horses, Irish history, above all, Irish 
girls and patriots—with these—and the ring- 
ing turns of Irish speech—Philip Rooney 
weaves a tale of the bitter war between ten- 
ants and landlords that turned Captain Boy- 
A stirring 
story, by a novelist with a true feeling for his 
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ITHERTO church his- 
torians have written 
chiefly about their own denomi- 
nations. There have been few 
general surveys of American 
Christianity, even by non-Cath- 
olic chroniclers. But here for 
the first time is the story of all 
the churches — Catholic and 
non-Catholic — told by a Cath- 
olic scholar. 


Explains the huge growth of 
atheism; why there are 70-mil- 
lion “unchurched” Americans; 
why Methodists and Baptists 
outnumber other Protestant 
denominations ; why the Catho- 
lic Church is the most impor- 
tant church in the country. 
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“Teachers of religion should 

know this book. In colleges it 

should be required reading.” 
—World in Books 


Recommended for college libraries 
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IN THE VESPERS OF HIS LIFE, 
Daniel O’Connell, heavy with honors 
and success, nevertheless thought of 
withdrawing from the world in which 
he had been so prominent. He wrote 
to his financial adviser that he con- 
templated fixing an annuity on himself 
and of going to Clongowes, the Jesuit 
house where he often went for retreat, 
to square his spiritual accounts and 
prepare quietly for death. He had been 
busy about many things and he real- 
ized that the one thing necessary might 
have been jostled out of its proper pri- 
macy by the thronging concerns of life. 

It was the kind of realization which 
might easily have grown out of medita- 
tion on the gospel for the fourteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost, with its warn- 
ing: “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice and all these things 
shall be given you besides.” A man 
must labor, as St. Jerome points out, 
he must provide for himself and his 
family; but he must keep first things 
first and guard against that absorption 
in worldly matters which would make 
him forget his soul or relegate it to 
second place. With the aching urgency 
with which a starving man searches for 
food and a thirsting man for water, so 
must the Christian hunger and thirst 
after that justice or holiness which is a 
title to endless beatitude (Matt. 5:6). 

In this gospel Our Lord insists on 
correct perspective. We have become 
all too familiar with “priorities” in our 
day, and Christ solemnly admonishes 
us to give absolute priority (in our 
questings) to salvation. The rich man 
in the gospel piled his goods and his 
grain about him and with a self-suffi- 
cient, self-complacent sigh said: “Soul, 
thou hast many good things laid up for 
many years; take thy ease, eat. drink, 
be merry.” But in that moment God 
spoke: “Thou fool, this night do they 
demand thy soul of thee” (Luke 12: 
18-20). We did not need to wait for 
Hollywood and Broadway to tell us 
“You Can’t Take It with You.” The 
thought is ancient. “For we brought 
nothing into the world,” says Paul, 
“and certainly we can take nothing 
out; but having food and sufficient 
clothing, with these let us be content” 
(1 Tim. 6:7-8). Peter exhorts the early 
Christians: “Humble yourselves . . . 
under the mighty hand of God . . . cast 
all your anxiety upon Him, because He 
cares for you” (1 Pet. 5:8). It is a re- 
statement of Christ’s words: “There- 
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STUDENTS 
WATCH 
DIPLOMATS 


As the United Nations gird 
for further talks, students 
and their teachers will 
profit by the use of this 
handbook on the inter- 
national effort to abolish 
war. 


A 64-page booklet on the 
United Nations, the ideals, 
principles, the machinery 
of operation. Compiled by 
three Jesuit experts, one of 
them an observer at the 
UN sessions at home and 
abroad. 


OUR WAY TO 
PEACE IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


By Lucey-Graham-Burke 


Educators will find this 
an invaluable booklet for 
classroom discussions, 
student debates, school 
forums, because it probes 
every angle of the much 
discussed veto, is a keen 
analysis of the Charter, 
and lays great stress on 
the moral and spiritual 
issues involved. Contains 
the full text of the charter, 
an illustrated graph of the 
organization set-up, nu- 
merous topics for student 
discussion. 


Single: 25¢ 50 for $8.75 
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fore do not be anxious . . . for your 
Father knows that you need all these 
things.” 

Yet we still refuse to give God's 
Providence a vote of confidence; we 
fret and scheme for what we regard as 
success, seldom stopping to compare 
our idea with the concept of success 
given us by the Supreme Authority in 
the matter, God Himself. Impatient 
with mere sufficiency, we press on to 
attain the superfluous. We are lulled 
into spiritual apathy and awakened to 
material avarice by the velvet-voiced 
unction of radio advertisements, an- 
nouncing health, beauty and happiness 
at one dollar the package, and exalting 
our whims to the status of dire needs 
by commercial persuasiveness. 

Magazine advertisements, many of 
them incredibly vulgar, focus our at- 
tention on the body, on beautifying it, 
making it the be-all and end-all, until 
we manage to forget that it is actually 
blood brother to a puddle, first cousin 
to the mud. The soul languishes in 
exile, the whole man is bounded by 
sense and sensuality. 

The proverbial school-boy knows the 
sad words which Shakespeare put in 
the mouth of the dying Wolsey. He had 
been friend and familiar to the king; 
courtiers scraped and played the flunky 
for his smile; and he died lamenting 
that he had served the wrong king and 
sought first the wrong kingdom. 

Wituram A. Donacny, S.J. 





OFF SIDE. The troubadours, accord- 
ing to my remnants of history, re- 
freshed by research in my young son’s 
Wonderland of Knowledge, were enter- 
tainers who roved from town to town— 
rather, from one feudal court to an- 
other—reciting poetry and singing bal- 
lads for the diversion of the noble folk. 
The original troubadours flourished 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
turies, and then disappeared or, if they 
did not disappear, became so incon- 
spicuous that they are seldom men- 
tioned in subsequent annals. But their 
art did not die. It reappeared in nine- 
teenth-century America, when black 
slaves sang work-songs and spirituals 
for the entertainment of their masters 
and their guests. 

After the Civil War, work-songs and 
spirituals, especially the latter, became 
static, acknowledged things of beauty, 
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but expressions of the past—in other 
words, classics. Then the Calypso Sing- 
ers, of Trinidad and neighboring re- 
gions, picked up the troubadour tradi- 
tion, singing for the masses on street 
corners, as well as for the big shots 
which Southern Negroes call quality 
folk. Calypsos are topical songs in 
which current events—the latest sensa- 
tional murder, a recent elopement or 
rum and Coca Cola, which describes 
the impact of the American Army on 
the banana belt—are woven into a story 
and the story related in song. 

Calypsos also reflect social unrest or 
express general agreement with gov- 
ernment policy. One song may be a 
protest against a new tax, another may 
laud the Governor General for a recent 
popular decision. The troubadours 
probably performed a similar function, 
which would explain their reputation 
as gossip-mongers as well as enter- 
tainers. 

These observations, obviously off- 
side from proper comment on the thea- 
tre, are offered by way of calling at- 
tention to a recent revival, or continua- 
tion, of the troubadour’s art in con- 
temporary America. I have in mind the 
musicians and vocalists who make 
phonograph records. I am not thinking 
of the great voices and instrumental- 
ists, the Marian Andersons or the 
Rubensteins, but of the popular bands 
and other idols of bobby-soxers. 

Some of the recording artists, I be- 
lieve, have picked up the true trouba- 
dour spirit. They are keeping our na- 
tive folk songs alive, the songs of the 
prairies, logging-camps and _ chain- 
gangs, and actually creating new songs 
that reflect the ideals and conflicts of 
contemporary life. The House I Live 
In, for instance, may not be as stirring 
a hymn as The Star Spangled Banner, 
but it is a truer expression of the 
ideals of modern America. 

Josh White, a Negro vocalist, has 
produced a number of records intended 
to prick our national conscience. Jim 
Crow Train and Trouble express the 
poignancy of being a Negro in Ameri- 
ca. One Meat Ball, a comedy song, be- 
comes a passionate cry of social pro- 
test when he sings it. He makes one 
understand that there is something 
wrong with a civilization that reduces 
a man to the level where he cannot 
afford a square meal, where a man is 
humiliated for being poor. 

If our America is a better and freer 
land tomorrow than it is today, the re- 
cording artists, modern troubadours, 
will be largely responsible for the im- 
provement. THEopuHiLus Lewis 
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THE KILLERS. Mark Hellinger’s pro- 
duction of a minor classic of hard- 
boiled story-telling by Ernest Heming- 
way should ring down the curtain on a 
film cycle which has outlived its im- 
pact. It is reportorial in its exposition 
of the cretin code which passed for 
criminal heroics in the Volstead era, 
but its clinical study of the double- 
cross is merely sensational entertain- 
ment. The statement of the only pos- 
sible moral is a by-product, not a pur- 
pose. Anthony Veiller’s scenario rises 
above traditional anonymity in forti- 
fying the pure Hemingway with neces- 
sary screen motivation and in being 
forcefully plausible on its own. By 
means of flashbacks, the strange story 
of Swede, numbly awaiting his death, 
is explained. The ex-pugilist who turned 
to crime under the influence of a cheap 
romance pays for violating the rules of 
that gentle trust. An insurance agent 
pursues the sordid story behind the 
killing and leads to retribution all 
around. For once the time-shift tech- 
nique is justified in unveiling the ef- 
fect of past on present, and Robert 
Siodmak’s direction is realistic in point- 
ing up the animalistic drives behind 
organized crime. Burt Lancaster. Sam 
Levene, Edmund O’Brien and Ava 
Gardner are noteworthy in the cast. 
Adults may appreciate the film’s high 
production values and its undoubted 
bite, but for younger audiences it could 
prove an unfortunate throwback to 
screen violence which has been diluted 
in mystery yarns of recent years. (Uni- 
versal) 


BRIEF ENCOUNTER. This is a Brit- 
ish import with an easy grace and a 
slight plot, both among the more aimi- 
able trademarks of Noel Coward’s 
playwriting. Usually the business of 
expanding a Cowardian playlet into a 
feature-length film would be akin to 
making a large bubble out of a small 
one, but the treatment of the marital 
situation involved shows an advance in 
sense and sensitivity over Design For 
Living. Simply stated, two people al- 
ready married and past the age of un- 
reason meet casually in a tea shop and 
fall in love. But divorce is rejected in 
the light of their recognition of marital 
and parental obligation. David Lean’s 
pace is leisurely but in keeping with 
the interior action, and the characters 
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are three-dimensional in the skilful 
hands of Celia Johnson and Trevor 
Howard. Hollywood might note that 
there is a solution, other than whole- 
sale divorce, for this problem, but it 
requires integrity or at least imagina- 
tion to employ it. This is tasteful, ma- 
ture fare. (Universal) 


THE TIME OF THEIR LIVES. Poetic 
justice is dealt a screen psychiatrist in 
this spirited farce about a Revolution- 
ary tinker who haunts a house for gen- 
erations to clear his name. Lou Cos- 
tello waddles through time and space 
to exact revenge for his unjust convic- 
tion as a traitor, and frightens the lin- 
eal descendant of his accuser out of his 
psychiatric vocabulary. There are amus- 
ing encounters between the ghost and 
modern inventions, and Charles Bar- 
ton’s handling is good for many broad 
laughs. Aiding Abbot and Costello are 
Marjorie Reynolds and John Shelton in 
a good adult diversion. (Universal) 


IF I'M LUCKY. There is some ap- 
propriateness in crossing this story of 
a political campaign with a vaudeville 
entertainment, but the film is too weak 
for satire and too formula-ridden for 
fun. A machine politician is displaced 
by a crooner in the interests of firmer 
party control, and of course the singer 
is elected by biting the hand that led 
him. Lewis Seiler’s direction is aver- 
age, and Vivian Blaine, Perry Como, 
Carmen Miranda, Harry James and 
Edgar Buchanan are either actors or 
performers but seldom both. This is a 
routine family affair. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) Tuomas J. Frrzmorris 


HAD THE SHIP-TO-SHORE tele- 
phone service been in operation in past 
centuries, perhaps scenes portraying 
the service might have appeared in 
poems and novels of the long ago. Per- 
haps a scene something like the fol- 
lowing might have appeared: 

Scene: General offices of shore-to-ship 
telephone service. 

Operator No. 22 (contacting distant 
ship): Who is this? Oh, the Ancient 
Mariner. 

Supervisor (stopping at No. 22 switch- 
board): Who is it? 

Operator: The Ancient Mariner .. . 
Hello, Ancient Mariner, have you had 


trouble? 
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ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the Religious of the —a of the Holy 
oo Jesus. Accredited by the Association 

of American Universities. On the main line 
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Voice of Ancient Mariner (coming 
from his ship): Aye. The storm-blast 
came, struck with his o’ertaking wing. 
Loud roared the blast, and ice, mast- 
high, came floating by, green as em- 
erald. 
Operator: Ancient Mariner, how'd you 
get by the ice? 
Ancient Mariner: At length did cross 
an albatross. The ice did split with a 
thunder-fit; the helmsman steered us 
through. 
Operator: Fine work. What happened 
then? 
Ancient Mariner: I shot the albatross. 
Operator: Continue, Ancient Mariner. 
Ancient Mariner: Becalmed; becalmed. 
Day after day, we stuck, nor breath nor 
motion; as idle as a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean. 
Operator: Did your water supply hold 
out? 
Ancient Mariner: No, oh, no. Heaven’s 
Mother send us grace, I cried. Water, 
water, everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink. ...A Woman and Death, 
her mate, on a specter bark approached. 
Off shot the bark, and my crew com- 
menced to die. With heavy thump, a 
lifeless lump, they dropt down one by 
one. 
Operator: And you alone lived on? 
Ancient Mariner: Aye. Alone, alone, 
all, all alone, alone on a wide, wide 
sea. And never a saint took pity on my 
soul in agony. 
Operator: Hurry up your report, An- 
cient Mariner. The newspapers want 
your story for afternoon editions. 
Ancient Mariner: Not much more to 
tell. A spring of love gushed from my 
heart and I blessed all living things. 
The selfsame moment I could pray, 
and the ship began to move. The dead 
men gave a groan. They groaned, they 
stirred, they all uprose. "Twas not those 
souls that fled in pain which to their 
corses came again, but a troop of 
spirits blest. 
Operator: Are you heading for home? 
Ancient Mariner: Aye, Heaven be 
praised. One lesson I’ve learned. He 
prayeth best who loveth best, all things 
both great and small; for the dear God 
who loveth us, He made and loveth all. 
Loudspeaker: After a cruise packed 
with horrors, the Ancient Mariner is 
heading for home. Read full story in 
the afternoon papers. 
(Later voices of newsboys are heard 
coming from outside the ship-to-shore 
telephone service offices). 
Newsboys: Here y’are, folks. Paper, 
paper. Read all about the horrible 
cruise of the Ancient Mariner. 

Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 








Sound Doctrine and the 
Samaritan 


Epitor: Before He told the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan, Jesus had made 
it clear that the true religion was that 
of the Jews, with its temple in Jerusa- 
lem. Our Lord never gave approval to 
the schism of Samaria. Furthermore, 
the great commandment of love for 
God and neighbor was an immovable 
principle of Judaism. 

Hence, in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, the failure of the Jewish 
travelers to help the victim of violence 
was in spite of, rather than because of, 
their membership in God’s Church. 
Christ’s portrayal of the practical 
charity of the Samaritan was not an 
endorsement of the Samaritan’s reli- 
gion, but a rebuke to the Jews for fail- 
ing to practise Judaism. 

Since human nature does not change, 
it will always be possible for one out- 
side the true Church to surpass the 
less fervent faithful in following a 
course of action sanctioned by sound 
doctrine. This seems exemplified in the 
case of Mahatma Gandhi, who is not a 
Christian. Whatever one may think of 
Mr. Gandhi’s objectives, it must be 
granted that he has chosen a type of 
means as Christian as the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

“T have an implicit faith, a faith that 
burns brighter than ever, after a half- 
century's experience of its practice, 
that mankind can only be saved through 
non-violence, which is the central 
teaching of the Bible as I have under- 
stood the Bible.” This statement of the 
Indian ascetic is far less likely to clash 
with papal peace pleas than the mili- 
tary might of Christian nations. Nor 
will it contradict the conclusion of 
Pope Pius XII: “In every land, men’s 
minds are being alienated from the 
cult of violence, as they see in the hor- 
rid harvest of death and destruction 
its deserved condemnation. . . . Com- 
mon people ask for nothing more for 
their life than peace, food and work” 
(September, 1943). 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gandhi's faith is 
not a full faith in the Son of God; or 
he would see that mankind has been 
saved by non-violence—by the Passion 
of Christ. For Our Lord offered a 
bloody sacrifice on the cross, by re- 


fraining from violence against those 
who crucified Him. 

So we can understand the feeling of 
the Jews on hearing the Master tell the 
story of the Good Samaritan who prac- 
tised a Jewish precept, when two of 
the Chosen People honored it in the 
breach. For we are faced with the para- 
dox that a non-Christian seeks justice 
by non-violence, of which the supreme 
symbol is the Cross, while Christians 
crusade for peace with the weapons of 
violence. No wonder General Eisen- 
hower remarked recently: “This busi- 
ness of fighting for peace is getting 
tiresome to the world.” 

(Rev.) Micuaer J. Deacy 

New York, N. Y. 


Paradise Lost 


Epiror: When, after a rather long 
discussion of his proofreader’s complex, 
Mr. Crewe began throwing Milton- 
index references at me, I was a bit 
surprised that he stopped short of 
those last-century writers who dismiss 
the Vondel influence altogether. It is 
quite evident that there is something 
distinctly disturbing about the Lucifer- 
Paradise Lost question. 

The Milton researcher’s habit—one 
fostered through three centuries of min- 
ing that rich field—is to accept any 
influence of prior writers as one among 
many influences. The stormy battle fol- 
lowing Gosse’s essay, and particularly 
the Edmundson work several years 
later, gave the former critic such pause 
that he said he was sorry he had any 
part in it. 

The plain truth is that the issue 
became obscured in the clouds of in- 
vective that accompanied discussion of 
details of Vondel’s influence; and the 
result was that the very possibility of 
correspondence between the Dutch and 
the English writer was either denied in 
effect or denied in deed. My own critic, 
of course, denies it neither way; with 
him, alas, the issue seems secondary 
to the need of talking about the above- 
mentioned complex and venting an 
emotional disturbance in general, but 
one that is true to type in the history 
of the Milton-Vondel question. 

Where the theme, spirit and various 
details are repeated from a prototype 
masterpiece—Lucifer is ranked as one 
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of the greatest plays in the European 
literature of the last three centuries—it 
cannot be said that the earlier work 
represents just one source among 
many; it must be, as literary criticism 
has shown clearly, either the source or 
be thrown out. 

Lucifer has evidently been thrown 
out, as appears in the fact that few 
of my America article readers I’ve 
heard from had ever known of the 
prior poem; and none of the persons 
I interviewed in the course of my work 
on the article had so much as heard 
of Vondel. My private poll, incidental- 
ly, was conducted among the students 
and faculty (including teachers of Mil- 
ton) in a large State university. Thus 
the need for writing the bare facts in 
the situation. 

For the Paradise Lost borrowing is 
as patent as that in the Lycidas line 
(mentioned in my article) and it is 
from the same source. Students jealous 
of Milton’s own fame during the 
last-century controversy cited Tacitus’ 
line “Etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae 
novissima exuitur” as the real source 
for both Vondel and Milton; but they 
overlooked Vondel’s two new twists to 
the idea in calling the desire for fame 
an infirmity of noble minds, which 
Milton translated verbatim for use in 
Lycidas. 

Regarding plagiarism, who wishes to 
deny that the artist has a perfect right 
to take his good where he finds it? 
Did not St. Ambrose say “Superfluum 
quod tenes tu furaris”? The thought is 
particularly applicable to the genius in 
relation to his art-stuff. The question of 
when plagiarism is or is not wicked 
becomes, in the Milton-Vondel case, in- 
cidental to the less academic one of 
why the report on Lucifer produced 
such a retentissement in Miltoniana 
that it had to be hushed up. But | 
think I know the answer: it is either 
the source or no source; and the 
Miltonian refuses to change his cen- 
turies-old habit of admitting in the case 
of a writer whose memory, reading- 
range and poetic skill were all as great 
as Milton’s that he could ever have 
had one primary source. May I repeat 
—as quietly and humbly as possible— 
that Lucifer, appearing thirteen years 
before Paradise Lost, should be better 
known by the students of Milton's 
poem ? 

But, whether Lucifer is ever widely 
read or not, to those who do know it, 
and judge the matter impartially, the 
conclusion indicated in the title of my 
article seems inescapable. 

Athens, Ohio M. Wuitcome Hess 
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THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR SUNDAYS AND HOLY DAYS 


Translated with a commentary by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


“Some years ago, when I knew more than I do now, I was trying to clarify a phrase in one of the Gospels 
for a puzzled lady. I said that the Greek for the key word was such and such, and that it had more than 
one meaning. My friend asked, “Why complicate things by bringing foreign languages into it?” “But the 
Gospels were originally written in Greek,” I said. She was dumbfounded by this statement. And when I 
asked in which language she thought they had been written, she replied, “Why English, of course.” It was 
my turn to be dumbfounded. She was probably thinking of the Atlantic Charter, which was composed in 
English, then translated into everything but action. 

This incident came to mind as I went happily through the commentary which Monsignor Ronald Knox has 
made on each portion of the New Testament to be found in his new book, The Epistles and Gospels for 
Sundays and Holy Days. For this peerless translator insistently brings up fine points not only of Greek but 
also of Latin, Hebrew, and Aramaic. The lady, if she sees this book, will be overwhelmed, at least momen- 
tarily, but astonishment will give way to wonderful enlightenment. I hope that she, together with a great 
many others, sees it. For it is an excellent work. 

The principal point, and cause for rejoicing, is that Monsignor Knox has rigorously avoided the archaic, 
the literary, the pretty but opaque. Here is good, flexible, contemporary English, which reads like neither 
Chaucer, a Ph.D. thesis, nor a sports column. And the Light streams through it. 

The commentary does more than indicate the principles and method of translation. It presents succinctly 
a penetrating, practical, and nowise fanciful interpretation of passages from the Epistles and Gospels. Here, 
too, there is evidence that Monsignor Knox has searched other works, those of the Fathers and of later com- 
mentators. Some of what he has to offer by way of explication is brilliant; none of it is tortuous; all of it is 
helpful to the reader or preacher. The reviewer is tempted to quote liberally, so pleased 
is he with the apt modern parallels instanced by Monsignor Knox, but there would not be 
space enough for all the felicitous bits he would like to spotlight. Suffice it to say that 
there is here a treasury of insight and wisdom.” 


— From a review by FATHER JOHN S. KENNEDY ($2.50) Ey 
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$2.00 great virtue, our love of God, the virtue that should be the root 


of all our spirituality. Because of the fundamental character 
of the subject, this volume can be read over and over again, 
each time with new profit. 


THE LOVE OF GOD will safely guide the steps of beginners 
in the spiritual life, will encourage those who are making 
progress, and will confirm the proficient. 
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Just Published 





Ife DARKNESS Is PASSED 


By Thomas H. Moore 








Twenty-six illuminating meditations on the life of Christ 
which are a challenging summons to a fuller sharing in the 
Divine Life. The book is a powerhouse of spirituality—a 
potent aid in the development of that personal sanctity on 
which depends the remaking of our world. 


“An up-to-the-minute book that radiates Christ. With deft strokes, striking 
language, and magnificent imagery, the author has coded a message of power.” 


$2.00 


—V. F. Krensercer, O.P. 


September Selection of the Spiritual Book Associates 





A Catholic Best Seller 


Most WORTHY 
OF ALL PRAISE 


By Vincent P. McCorry 





Sixteen sparkling essays presenting 
sound spirituality for the religious and 
the laity. 

" .. . the sanest, most helpful, and most de- 
lightful book of the year for Religious...” 

—From A Retreat House in St. Louts 

"If you know a nun—even only by sight— 

give her this book. But read it yourself first. 


It’s a gem.” —Watter Romic 


$2.00 





Ready October 20th 
UNDER THE RED SUN 


By Forses MoNAGHAN 





A gripping account of life in the Philip- 
pine Islands during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, by one who shared that epic 
struggle of our Filipino friends. Father 
Monaghan’s vivid narrative reveals hith- 
erto unknown history and the full great- 
ness of a heroic people, and sheds new 
light on our debt to them and to the 
American missionaries who carried the 
Faith to the Islands. 


A coming Best Seller 
$2.75 


At all bookstores or directly from 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





























